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Ahead 


A careful survey of the internation- — success of future generations depends understandings of other peoples, 
al, the national and even the local almost entirely upon the formal edu- races, customs and _ traditions should 


scene in the present day leads to one cation that is available in the public rate a top priority and be incorporated 
major conclusion: There is still much schools. The teachers, then, are the in the objectives of the school. Con- 
to be desired and achieved before we key to the whole problem. Education centration on isolated subject matter 
reach — the goal of a contented is no better than the teacher. For this areas seems rather insignificant. Our 
and peaceful world soctely. reason, the teachers colleges must concepts must integrate and cut across 


The continuous subject areas and we 


must assume well- 
rounded. all inclu- 


threats of world con- 
flicts; the possibility 


“ , aT discussions of prolessional problems in education, and toward 
of other Koreas; the 


this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 


efforts of individuals The curricula of the 


and experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in 


to undermine and re-publication practice, in the belief that previously published Teachers — Colleges 
material, however creditable, has already been made available 


lo the professional public through its original publication. 


overthrow democratic must be expanded to 
meet this vital need. 
Finally, the teach. 


ers coll eges musl 


governments ; delin 
naan lawlessness, Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel 
immorality and lack comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 
of concern for fellow- 


men,—all heap evi 


published without editorial bias or discrimination. assume even further 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the journal to points of view so 
expressed, At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 


responsibility for ed- 


dence onto the belie! ucation for living to- 


that present society qether. Social strata, 


faces insurmountable intollerance, and 


has violated standards olf professional ethics or journalistic 


obstacles to a lree prejudice must be re- 


world. 
In lace of this de 


presentation. 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 


placed with attitudes 


of respect for our 


plorable situation, the teachers col- — select only those most fitted for this fellowmen, a desire for cooperative 
leges are challenged as never be- great work of education and provide living and appreciation for humanity 
lore. The task ahead is great. So them with a background of knowledqe and mankind. 

much depends upon the salisfactory and skills suitable to their role. Indeed, the tasks ahead seem un 
manner in which the institutions most A second major task of the teachers attainable and results will come un- 


responsible for education of future colleges is a broadening of our aims bearably slow. However, if the teach- 
generations meet the test. and objectives. The nationalistic — ers colleges can pul forth grealer ef - 

One of the more important tasks viewpoint seems secondary in light forts, the foundations for these accom- 
of the colleges preparing our teachers of the trend toward a “one world” plishments will be laid and our future 


is that of the selection of leaders. The philosophy. This means that grealer qeneralions will see the job completed. 


W. Harpaway 


Editor 
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Colleges 


John Emmett Burke 


Librarian, 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 


The continuous growth of teachers 
colleges—as reflected in the doubling 
of enrollment in the past twenty-five 
years—plus the significance of the 
contribution of these colleges to the 
American educational picture leave 
little doubt as to the important role 
that 
leges will continue 
to play in the field 
of education. Not 


only have the value 


teachers col- 


of plant and library 
quadrupled in the 
past quarter cen- 
tury, but the rapid 
upgrading of facul- 


ty preparation ac- 


centuates develop- 

ment and progress in this all-impor 
lant area. 
Today the average preparation of 
all faculty members in teachers col- 
leges is about one full year beyond 
the M.A. degree. In some of the more 
progressive centers more than one 
half of the faculty hold the doctorate. 
Present policy of many teachers col- 
leges indicates that new faculty mem- 
bers will be required to have a doc- 
tors degree while old faculty mem- 
bers are under constant pressure to 


secure it. 


Prostems Arrectinc Morace 

These factors complicate an al- 
ready difficult situation in the pro- 
motion of professional srowth inas- 
much as teachers colleges have other 
problems dealing with the morale of 
the faculty. First, the salary schedule 


2 


of the teachers college is considerably 
below that of the liberal arts college, 
both in the lower and higher cate- 
sories.' Second, teaching loads are 
considerably heavier in the teachers 
college.” Third, the teachers college 
is unable to compete with the liberal 
arts college in the field of creative 
research. The University of Chicago, 
for example, places scholarly repu- 
tation at the head of the list of fac- 
tors considered in promotions,” and 
at the same time encourages creative 
research among the faculty on every 
hand.* In contrast, more than half 
of the teachers colleges studied by 
H. E. Bosley reported that research 
has no bearing upon promotions and 
that no appreciable aid is given to 
faculty members for the purpose of 
stimulating research activities.” 

The listing of such complicating 
problems in the comparison of teach- 
ers colleges with liberal arts colleges 
could be extended. Few teachers col- 
leges are able to compete with liberal 


'Haggerty, M. E. The Evaluation of 
Higher Institutions, Vol. Il. The Fac- 
ulty. Pp. 133-134. 

“Peik, W. E. “The Emergency in 


‘Teacher Education, American Assoc- 


iation of Teachers Colleges. Twenty- 
sixth Yearbook. 1947. p. 10. 
“Reeves, F. W. and others, The Uni. 
versily of Chicago Survey, Vol. TL. 
p. 35. 

"Ibid. 

Bosley, The Administration of 
Faculty Personnel in State Teachers 


Colleges. pp. 28. 128. 


arts colleges for professors in the 
fields of retirement plans, sabbatical 
leave, faculty housing and insurance 
programs.® For all these various rea. 
sons the creation and maintenance of 
morale in teachers colleges involve 


many difficulties. 


Neep FoR [TEACHERS 
Yet these are the days when teach. 
crs colleges are of greater importance 
and significance than ever before. The 
need for teachers is unparalleled in 
the history of education in the United 
States. The National 


Association reported at the conclu. 


Education 


sion of 1949 that there was a need 
lor 140,402 teachers. The supply of 
teachers on the other hand, was esti- 
mated at 87.873 or a deliciency of 
52,520.‘ 

These statistics emphasize all the 
more not only the need for teacher 
colleges and the professional type ol 
work they perform but also the press- 
ing necessity for maintaining on the 
faculties of those institutions a high 
feeling of morale. Commerce and 
industry have taken the term serious. 
ly. both in its meaning and in its 
consequences, because its effects can 
and cents. 


be measured in dollars 


Hansen Says, “Educators, unfortun- 


ately, sometimes neglect to utilize the’ 


potency of morale in its application 
The 


building and preservation of morale 


to the teaching  personnel.’”® 
should be considered a paramoun! 
duty on the part of the administra 
tion. This is the most important phase 


of promoting professional srowth., 


TEACHERS ARE ESSENTIAL 

Possibly the most significant factor 
relating to a high faculty morale is a 
feeling on the part of the faculty 
members that the work which they 
are doing is essential. American busi- 
ness has long recognized this as an 
important factor but colleges have 
importance. A 


oddly ignored _ its 


“Haggerty, op. cit. p. 89. 

'N.E.A. Research Bulletin, December 
1949, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4. p. 138. 
SB. C. Hansen, “Administrative As 
pects of Teacher Morale.” School Re: 
view, Vol. 35 (March 1947) p. 166. 
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standard personnel practice among 
scores of corporations is the employ- 
ment ol “efficiency experts for the 
purpose of stimulating the morale 
of employees through the psychologi- 
cal effect of maintaining an interest in 
the work of the employees. 

Ina twolold way must the faculty 
member ol a teachers college he con- 
vinced of the exalted role of a teacher. 
First, he must build up within him- 
self the conviction that the prolession 
of teaching—his prolession—is worth 
while and one of the noblest of all 
callings. Thus antimated he must be 
inspired to communicate this enthus- 
iasm to the future members of the 
profession with whom he comes in 
contact. It is obvious that in a teach- 
ers college these are the students. Ex- 
pressed problematically this trend of 
thought will logically resolve itself 
under the following headings: First, 
to gel the teachers interested in teach- 
ing; second, to get the teachers to see 
the rewards of teaching in its broader 
implications for living: and third. to 
vet teachers who are willing to exem- 
plitly newer concepts of the teacher 
at work. 

The National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers published in 1933 
recognized the importance of this fac- 
tor. The eighth principle enumerated 
in its formal report was as follows: 
The faculty of an institution, the 
graduates of which are recognized 

for certification as teachers, should 
he pervaded by a high degree of 
contagious enthusiasm for teaching 
and a sincere interest in the stu- 
dents as prospective teachers.” 
This in substance is recognized as 
one of the six primary aims of a 
leachers college. namely, to make it 
possible for pre-service teachers to 
leel themselves as a vital and neces- 
sary part of the school organization 
through a working knowledge of the 
administration of a public school sys- 
tem.!° 


a Evenden, National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, Vol. VI. 
1953. p. 243. 

Valentine, The American Col. 
lege. 1940. p. 240. 
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FairNEss IN Promotions 

Faculty remuneration is a second 
factor that is closely related to facul- 
ty morale. Few teachers colleges can 
control the adequacy of faculty sal- 
aries. It is definitely within the scope 
of the administration, however, to 
maintain standards of fairness in the 
college's promotional policies. To be 
elfective, personnel management must 
operate under the policy that promo- 
tions in rank with appropriate salary 
increases must be based entirely upon 
merit and without reference to the 
personal likes or dislikes of admin- 
istrative officers. Morale tends to be 
high when remuneration policies and 


Con- 


versely, morale is likely to be low 


their administration are fair. 


when faculty members believe that 
these policies are unjust or that they 
are administered unfairly.!! 

In 1940 


listed in order of importance the fac- 


Louella Cole's survey 
lors involved in promotion of college 
teachers: 1. publications; 2. new de- 
erees; 5. completion of some particu- 
lar research, especially if it was of 
such a nature as to come to popular 
attention; 4. some recent honor other 
than research involving public recog- 
nition; 3. efficiency in administrative 
work.'* It should be noted that good 
teaching is not even mentioned in 


the first five factors. 


Ortner Morace Factors 

A third factor alfecting faculty 
morale is the encouragement of facul- 
ly members to improve their work. 
Most writers in the field of personnel 
management agree that a positive ap- 
peal through praise for successful ef- 
forts is a far more potent means of 
securing improvement than the nega- 
live application of censure." 

Significant in this connection are 
the results of the study made hy Anna 
Reed and published in 1935. She 
surveyed both liberal arts colleges 
and teachers colleges with regard to 
the factors entering into the selection 
"Bosley, op. cit., p. 106. 
'=T ouella Cole, Backgrounds for Col- 
lege Teaching, p. 56. 
Russell, Problems of Faculty 


Personnel, p. 143. 


of teachers and the methods used in 
Her 


conclusions were that the following 


evaluating teacher elliciency. 
were the most important causes for 
lack of success in college teachers: 
|. an oblivion to modern methods: 
2. mental inertia; 3. too departmental- 
minded; and 4. the inability to in- 
spire young people. 

As for methods of improving in- 
struction—vital to morale and to the 
purpose olf teaching—the following 
were mosl frequently suggested: 
|. Adequate library facilities. 

2. Recognition of good teaching in a 
practical way. 

Departmental conferences for the 
discussion of teaching problems. 

4. An extension of such departmental 
conlerences across departmental lines 
to -include other departments and 
faculties. 

5. A periodic restatement of the ob- 
jectives in courses. 

6. Care to maintain student contacts 
through frequent interviews in order 
that the student viewpoint will not 
be lost." 

A fourth factor relating to faculty 
morale is the kind of personal rela- 
tionships that exist between the ad- 
ministration and faculty members. 
Frequent contacts, both professional 
and social, are invaluable in main- 
taining high morale. Another phase 
of this factor is the encouragement of 
lrequent contacts among the faculty 
(i.e. through faculty seminars, fac ulty 
club rooms and faculty social sather- 
ings). 

Numerous other factors have been 
listed by the writers in the field 
of faculty personnel management. 
Among them are: the wisdom, justice 
and expedition of administrative de- 
cisions, faculty retirement, the pres- 
lige of the college. and the service 


load of the faculty.'® 
CoNCLUSION 
The shortage of teachers is today 
(Continued on page 11) 


Anna Reed, The Effective and In 
effective College Teacher. 1935. p. 97. 
™Floyd W. Reeves and others, The 
Liberal Arts College. p. 328. 

Russell, op. cit. pp. 143-146. 
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Progress the Problem 


Robert tlder 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, 


Colgate University 


It has been two and one-half years 
since a modilication of the “case” 
technique as used by the Harvard 
School 
introduced as the teaching method in 
“Problems in Public Affairs,” Colgate 


two- 


(Graduate of Business was 


University s 
semester required 
course in freshman 
social science.' Ex- 
perimentation with 
the problem method 
of teaching at Col- 
gale, launched in 
the belief that “the 
search for solutions 
mature 


challenges 
people and will 
challenge students who are on their 
way to maturity, is now in its fourth 
post-war year. 

Essentially, the case technique as 
used in the teaching of “Problems in 
Public Affairs” consists of presenting 
to the student for study a “real life’ 
problem, in the form of a ten to 
twenty-five page statement based on 
interviews and independent obser- 
vation of an actual problem situation, 
and of using a non-directive tech- 
nique in class discussion of the case. 

Although it is still far too early to 
give any final judgement on the use 


of cases and non-directive discussion 


IRobert E. Elder, “The Problem 
Method in Freshman Social Science 
at Colgate University, The Teachers 
College Journal. Vol. XIX (1948) 
pp. 122-123, 136-137. 
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as a teaching method, the experience 
o! the last two and one-half years 
in “Problems in Public Affairs”’ may 
be of value to other groups on the 
secondary or college level who may 
embark upon a similar educational 
experiment. 

“Problems in Public Affairs” oper- 
ates in fourteen sections of twenty- 
live to thirty students each, with an 
instructional staff of ten, which has 
been drawn from the departments ol 
economics, education, political sci- 
ence, psychology, and sociology. Co- 
ordination between sections and _ in- 
structors is accomplished hy means 
of a weekly two-hour staff meeting. 
Classes meet three times a week. 
the first 
center around four general topics: 
“The Individual in Relation to the 
Family and Society,” “Race and Eth- 
nic Conflicts in American Democra- 
the Public 


School System,” and “The Business 


semester cases 


During 


cy,’ “Education and 
World.” Topics for the second sem- 
ester include Worker's World,” 
“The Political World.” and “Free- 
dom and Control in Democracy. | 
Between fifty and sixty cases are 
assigned during the two semesters, 
with an additional thirty to thirty- 
live supplementary reading assign- 
ments as background for the cases. 
Readings are drawn from Robinson, 
Men, Groups, and The Community; 
Glover and Hower, The Administra- 
lor; Snyder and Wilson, Roots of 
Political Behavior; Bishop and Hen- 
del, Basic Issues of American Democ- 
racy; Golden and Ruttenberg, The 


Dynamics of Industrial Democracy, 
Dennison and Gailbraith, Moder 
Competition and Business Policy 
and Wilson and Kolb, Sociologicg| 
Analysis.” 

A typical discussion of a problen 
case, alter a class has develope; 
some proficiency in the analysis 0! 
cases covers such points as “Wha 
are the important issues in the case?’ 
“What are the factors which mus! 
be considered in solving the case?! 
“What are some possible alternatiy, 
solutions and the advantages and dis 
advantages of each?,” and Wha 
can by 


tentative recommendations 


made and for what reasons?” 


The values to be derived from th, 
use of cases and the non-directiy: 
discussion technique are Many, ij 
would seem, both in theory and prac. 
tice. If 
than in a lecture or textbook-recitatio; 


students learn fewer fact 


course, it Is probable that there an 
many social values gained which of 
set the losses. 

Certainly students develop a meth 
od of analysis which will be of con 
linuing use in other courses and ir 
later life outside the college class 
room. The experience of wrestlin 
with contemporary problems, of at 
tempting to integrate readings an¢ 
apply principles to new situations 


“Thomas H. Robinson and Other 
Men, Groups, and The Communit; 
New York: Harper & Brothers Pub 
lishers, 1940; John H. Glover ane 
Ralph M. Hower, The Administra 
tor, Chicago: Richard 1. Irwin, Inc. 
1949; Richard C. Snyder and H 
Hubert Wilson, Roots of Politica 
Behavior, New York: American Book 
Company, 1949; Hillman M. Bishop 
and Samuel Hendel, Basic Issues o! 
American Democracy, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crolts, Inc., 1948: 
Clinton S. Golden and Harold J 
Ruttenberg, The Dynamics of Indus 
trial Democracy, New York: Harpe 
& Brothers Publishers, 1942; H. 
Dennison and J. K. Gailbraith, Mod: 
ern Competition and Business Policy 
New York: The Oxford University 
Press, 1938; Logan Wilson and Wil 
liam Kolb, Sociological Analysis 
New York: Harcourt, Brace an 
Company, 1949. 
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should make for better citizenship. 

The fact that the subject matter 
of “Problems in Public Affairs” is 
practical and relatively current tends 
to arouse interest in the discussion 
which would normally develop from 
textbook recitations. It is likely that 
oral expression Is improved and that 
students who have once used _ the 
case technique will be able to Carry 
on better discussions in other courses. 

The informality of the classroom 
atmosphere, the growth of democra- 
cy in the student-teacher relationship, 
and the opportunity of watching stu- 
dents learning from each other are 
certainly advantages of the case meth- 
od which any modern instructor can 
appreciate. 

It is this movement of the students 
from a_ passive attitude to that of 
feeling a sense of responsibility for 
what takes place in the classroom, 
the development of the class into an 
informal working group, which GIVES 
to the instructor a real sense of satis- 


faction. 


Il 


Between the values which may he 
derived from the case technique and 
the actual attainment of those values 
are many pitfalls and problems. 
Whether the advantage of “getting 
down to cases’ outweighs the prob- 
lems may seem doubtful at times, 
but there is no temptation to return 
to the lecture or to the textbook- 
recitation method. 

As far as getting up a course to 
use the case technique is concerned, 
there are so 
Cases 
the 
sources where the method is already 


it is unfortunate thal 


few ready-made materials. 


must be collected from few 
in use,” new cases must be prepared, 
and then the cases must be organized 
into some sort of pattern. 

Case writing may be difficult for 
the beginner. Many of the cases now 
in use are poorly organized, lacking 


in interest style, with some basic 
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Among other institutions carrying 
with the case 
technique are Harvard, Kansas, and 


Ohio Universities. 


on experimentation 


Octoper, 1950 


points omitted, and usually with in- 


sufficient background material for 
secondary school students or college 
undergraduates. To make matters 
worse, it is almost impossible to tell 
ahead of time which cases a class 
will like and which ones it will find 
relatively dull. 

Since textbooks usually are nol 
organized on a problem basis or do 
not fit the pattern which has been 
established for the course, it is dif- 
ficult to find supplementary readings 
which will provide adequate back- 
ground material for discussion of the 
cases. Even the use of multiple copies 
of seven well-chosen books at Col- 
gate has not solved this problem 
completely. 

At the time experimentation is be- 
oun with the case technique, few if 
any members of the staff have had 
experience with the non-directive dis- 
cussion method, some may be hostile 
lo change, and all find the transition 
from normal lecture and discussion 
methods to the new procedure some- 
what difficult. The weekly stalf meet- 
ing helps to minimize this problem. 

Once there is a trained staff and 
it appears that the worst is over, it 
will be found probably that the turn- 
the 


changing pattern of the course still 


over of personnel and ever- 


necessitate the continuance of the 
weekly staff discussions as a sort of 
The 


vearly rehash of old cases for the 


on-the-job — training program. 
benefit of new staff members can be- 


come boring to veteran instructors. 


As one moves into the operational 
phases, actually teaching classes by 
the case technique, it will be found 
that some members of a class just do 
not talk. Others want to talk all of 
the time. Sometimes the non-talker 
can be induced to become a regular 
participant if he is called on at the 
start of the hour for a summary of 
the situation described in the case. A 
few men do not respond verbally in 
class and for them some of the ad- 
vantages of the technique are lost. 

Although the best method of pre- 
paring for class discussion of cases is 
for students to hold pre-discussions 
of their own, just as the staff mem- 


bers do, the typical freshman student 
does not do more than give the case 
a cursory once over before coming to 
class. Study suide questions over the 
case and over the supplementary read- 
ings May remedy this in part. 

One of the major drawbacks to the 
case technique, if it is not occasional 
lv supplemented by individual or 
class projects, is the tendency to raise 
problems without going beyond that 
point, a tendency to get used to hall. 
learning and not following through. 
li may be said in defense, however, 
that the primary purpose ol the fresh- 
man course at Colgate is to raise 
problems. It is hoped that the student 
will find solutions during his three 
remaining years in college. 

Finally. since the material is not 
highly organized and since the meth- 
od represents a radical change from 
those normally employed. many stu- 
dents don't realize at the time they 
are taking “Problems in. Public AF 
fairs” what they are learning. Some 
have a tendency to develop a sel 
against the course because material 
is not presented in neat pre-digested 
packages. Others would rather mem- 
orize than think. These men are not 
receptive to the technique and get 


less from it than they might. 


IV 
Although what members of a class 


think about “Problems in Public Af- 


fairs may be among a number 


of important considerations which 
should be kept in mind in attempting 
further improvement of the course, 
student attitude is not necessarily de- 
cisive. Suggestions by students should 
be used to determine what elements 
in a course are out of tune with class 
epinion, however, because often a 
slight modification may bring 
tremely sratilying results. 

More weight would be given to 
student opinion if it were not realized 
that it has been a common experience 
in each of the institutions experiment- 
ing with the case technique that at 
one point in the process of adapting 
to the method students develop a 
stubborn resistance to accepting the 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Student Program for 


tlizabeth Y. Davidson 


Dean of Women 


State Teachers College 


Mankato. Minnesota 


In Mankato State Teachers Col- 
lege during the winter of 1948-49, it 
became increasingly . apparent that 
added orientation was badly needed 
for freshmen women entering the two 
dormitories three temporary 
housing units since no student coun- 
seling program was in elfect. Because 
of the increasing amount of dormi- 
tory residents, and the need of placing 
230 women in the dormitories where 
formerly approximately 135 were 
housed, more attention had to be 
placed on suidance. With 140 women 
housed in Daniel Buck Hall and 110 
women in Cooper Hall, it was evident 
that one resident advisor for each 
dormitory could not be expected to 
keep up with the individual counsel- 
ing which is ever a necessity. 

On many occasions problems 
which could have been solved by ind- 
ividual counseling were not even dis- 
covered until the student had made 
definite plans for withdrawing from 
college. Many problems, which could 
have been eased through contact with 
the resident advisor or some other 
counselor, were not aired and became 
increasingly serious for the student. 
Among these were problems of home- 
sickness, extra-curricular vs. curricu- 
lar activities, family problems. per- 
sonality difficulties, and misunder- 
standings in teacher-student relation- 
ships. 

Since there was no general orien- 
tation course for freshmen in the col- 
lege, this need for aiding the initial 
adjustment of the student had to be 


met somewhere. if it only meant 


6 


reaching a portion of the incoming 
students. The Big and Little Sister 
plan of the YWCA, although not 
thorough and all-inclusive, had been 
elfective in linking the new woman 
student with an upper classwoman. 
Therefore, it) seemed advisable to 
work on a similar basis in planning 
a student counselor program for in- 
coming women students in the dormi- 
tories and annexes. 
Preliminary Planning 

It seemed inadvisable to attempt 
any kind of a complicated counselor 
program immediately. It seemed wiser 
lo set up a simplitied counseling pro- 
oram whereby a certain number of 
would have a 


tipper classwomen 


group of new women. students as 
counselees. Many problems arose as 
to the selection of satisfactory stu- 
dents as counselors and as to the 
amount of information and type of 
information that should be covered 
in a counseling program handled by 
students. It became necessary to se- 
lect the counselors from the list of 
students who had already signed up 
lo return to the dormitories in 1949- 
30. Naturally, many of these students 
were not the best ones to select as 
counselors. In addition, some of them 
were student teachers who would be 
out in the field teaching during the 
fall quarter. Whether they would be 
leaching the first or second six weeks 
period was unknown. Others held 
jobs which prevented them from tak- 
ing full part in the program. It was 
necessary, however, to use some olf 


these students as counselors and to 


ask them to serve in the best manner 


possible. 


Consequently, the counseling pro- 
oram was devised on a purely volun. 
lary basis. arly in the spring, the 
Dean of Women called a general 
meeting of all those whom she he- 
lieved could offer some real service to 
the program. The tentative plans lor 
the student counseling program were 
outlined to the students attending 
this meeting. They were reminded 
that it would be necessary lor them 
lo meet weekly during the spring 
months, to return at least one day 
early in the fall, to attend weekly 
meetings in the fall under the super- 
vision of the Women's Counselor, 
to hold weekly meetings with their 
counselees, and to be available all 
vear for individual counseling. In 
spite of these requirements taking up 
a good bit of time, every student at 
the meeting was more than willing 
lo serve as a counselor and was quite 
enthusiastic about the plan. One ol 
the students stated that she was hav- 
‘ing to leave school at the end of the 
vear but would like to attend the 
counselor meetings anyway. Another 
student reported that she was not go- 
ing to return to the dormitory and 
would live in a private home in town. 
but could she be permitted lo act in 
the capacity of a student counselor. 
This response from every person al 
the initial meeting was most grati- 


lying. 


Spring Program 

For four weeks during the spring 
of 1948-49, regular weekly meetings 
were held to acquaint the student 
counselors with their duties the fol- 
lowing fall and to point out to them 
the problems to be faced in counseling 
and how to meet them. The response 
at these meetings was very enthusi- 
astic, but it was most difficult to find 
a time when all the counselors could 
meet simultaneously. Naturally, the 
students chosen as counselors were 
the very ones who were most active 
in all kinds of college organizations 
and their time was taken up with a 
myriad of activities. 


These spring meetings featured lec- 
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ture and discussion sessions. Among 
the items taken up were: 
Counselor-student relationships 
Choice of studies 
Extra-curricular activities 
Friendships 
Roommate problems 
Amusements 
Classroom procedures and free hours 
How to study 
Selection of a major 
Freshman teaching program 
Registration procedure 
Budgeting time 
Faculty advisors 
Book Store and Co-op 
Library 
Placement Bureau 
Health service 
Personnel olfice 
Warning slips 
Clothes, manners, personality 
Referrals 
Use of catalog and handbook 
Naturally, many minor problems 
arose out of the discussion of the 
above items, and the student coun- 
selors were quick to see their role in 
guiding the new students. bibli- 
ography of available reading mater- 
ials for counselors was also made 
available and the books were placed 
on reserve in the library. Although 
these books were not required read- 
ing, many of the students took ad- 
vantage of their helpfulness. 
Fall Program 
The student counselors were asked 


to return to the dormitories early on 


September 11, 1949. They were re- 


auested to arrive in the morning he- 
fore the new student arrivals started 
at 1:00 p.m. A special dinner was 
held that noon for the student coun- 
selors and the resident advisers. This 
dinner provided a good get together 
lor all the counselors and also pro- 
vided an opportunity to informally 
outline the plan of procedure. 

A packet was prepared by the Dean 
of Women, and _ these packets were 
distributed and explained at the din- 
ner. The function of the packet was 
lo provide useful materials for the 
student counselors plus materials the 
counselors could distribute to their 


counselees. The announcement of the 


Octoser. 1950 


names of counselees was placed on 
the Hap of the packet. The following 
items were included: 
Bibliography ol reading for counselees 
valuation sheets 
Yearly program lorms 
(Quarterly program forms 
Time budget blank 
Student hand book 
[Dormitory regulations 
Clothing booklet 
Fall schedule of classes 
liow to study booklet 
New student week announcements 
Registration procedure 
Name lag 

Fach student counselor was given a 
special assignment of her duties dur- 
ing the alternoon while new students 
would be arriving in the dormitories 
and housing units. Student ceunsel- 
ors worked at the information desk 


in the dormitories, and as ouides tak- 


ing new students to their rooms and 


dorm annexes, and answering any 
questions. The service they rendered 
that afternoon was of great import- 
ance in eliminating contusion for new 
students. 

On that same evening, the first 
evening new students were in their 
dormitory or dorm annex rooms, each 
student counselor met with her re- 
spective group to help them get ac- 
quainted with each other, to tell them 
about registration procedure, to an- 
nounce the social program during 
new student week, and to suggesl 
the type of clothes which should be 
worn at each function. At the close 
of this initial meeting the new student 
should have felt that she had an up- 
perclassman to go to for assistance 
at any time. One of the freshman 
comments at the close of the explana- 
tion about registration was, Gee, 
maybe | haven't anything to be afraid 
of alter all. Thanks!” 

Alter establishing this rapport with 
their counselees, the student counsel- 
ors were instructed to hold weekly 
ineetings with their counselees. These 
meetings were to progress as follows: 
Second week-How to study; Budget- 

ing time. 
Third week-Use of handbook and 


catalog. 


Fourth week-Clothes, personality, 
manners. 

Fifth week-Study and course prob- 
lems: Preparation for mid- 
term. 

Seventh week-Meaning of warning 
slips. 

Although some of the counselors 
were very conscientious about hold 
ing these weekly meetings, it is known 
that a few of the student counselors 
did not take time to meet with their 
eroup every week. 

In addition to these meetings, the 
Dean of Women held regular meet 
ings with the student counselors in 
order to answer their questions and 
to remind them olf techniques ol 
counseling, As time progressed, il 
Was amazing to note how pleased 
the counselors were when they felt 
they had been of real service. 

In November a special dinner was 
held in one of the dormitories in 
honor of the student counselors. 
Special recognition was paid the 
counselors by special tables arranged 
lor them, and by the gilt of roses. 
Since so many of them had worked 
so hard on the program and had 
spent a great deal of time, all volun- 
tarily, for the success of the program, 
this recognition seemed but little. 
Although at that time their organized 
meetings with their counselees and 
with the Dean of Women were at an 
end, they were cognizant of and will- 
ing to do individual counseling for 


the balance of the year. 


Success of Counseling Program 

The college paper paid special 
honor to the student counselor pro- 
oram by running several good articles 
about its success. These articles were 
student inspired and nol suggested 
by any stalf member connected to 
the counseling program. 

A questionnaire was sent to all 
student counselors by the Dean of 
Women to gel their reactions to the 
program and their suggestions for the 
future. Such comments as these were 
included on the questionnaire: 

“My girls were all happy to have 
the system begin the first night they 
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functions 


Associate Professor of Education 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Indiana provided for a State Board 
1852, and as the 


vears have gone by, the Board has 


of Education in 


been given increased responsibilities. 
This study is an attempt to investigate 
the role that the Indiana Board plays 
in the administra- 

“) tion of public edu- 

cation in the State. 
Statement of the 

problem. The pur- 
pose of the study 
le is lo evaluate the 
composition, organ- 


ization, operation 


= and functions of the 
a Indiana State Board 

| of Education. The 
problem is divided into two parts: 
(1) 
ment of the Board and its functions: 


and (2) that of evaluating the comp- 


that of showing the develop- 


osition, organization, operation and 
functions of the Board. 

Method of procedure. The histori- 
cal method is used throughout the 
study. The development of each as- 
pect is shown and followed by the 
establishment application of 
criteria. 

In order to determine the practices 
of the Indiana Board, minutes olf 
twenty selected years were analyzed 
in detail and most of the minutes from 
1852 through 1948 were read. Min- 
utes for the years 1857 and 1859, 
1867-8, 1877-8, 1887-8, 1897-8, 1907-8, 
1917-8, 1927-8, 1937-8, and 1947-8, 
were selected as samples. 

Two consecutive years were select- 
ed as a sample period because: (1) 
it was found that some board business 


is carried over into the second year; 


8 


and (2) the regular sessions of the 
legislature have been held on the odd- 
numbered years and enactments el- 
lecting the Board were reflected, for 
the first time, in the year of the en- 
actment or the year following. 
Minutes of the sample years were 
analyzed in such a manner that each 
hoard action was isolated, thus en- 
abling the actions to be classified 
and counted. The following informa- 
taken the 


(1) date of meetings; 


tion was from minutes: 
business: (3) board action: and (4) 
the person by whom the item was 


introduced to the Board. 


Samples of board minutes were 
supplemented by selecting inlorma- 
tion from the minutes surrounding 
the dates which marked the enact- 
ment of laws that affected the Board. 

Source of Data. Sources of data 
used to show the development of the 


board (1) 


Indiana Laws: (2) opinions of the 


and its functions are: 
indiana Attorney General; (3) court 
(4) the 
Indiana Department of Public In- 
(5) 


Indiana State Board of Education. 


decisions: publication of 


struction: and minutes of the 


Sources of data for the selection 
(1) 


research 


of principles and criteria are: 
state (2) 


studies in state school administration: 


school surveys: 
and (3) authentic periodicals and 
books. 

The Problem Delimited. The study 
is not presented as a complete history 
of the Indiana State Board of Educa- 
tion. It is the Board and its functions 
that are evaluated and not the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. It is 
the functions of the board that are 


(2) item of 


evaluated and not the individual ac- 
tions of the Board. 
Development of the Board 

Composition. The Indiana Board 
has undergone eight statutory changes 
in composition. From 1852 to 1809 
members of the Board who were ap- 
pointed by the Governor increased 
in number. In 1949,the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was 
the only remaining ex officio member, 
The other members were gubernator- 
ial appointments. 

The number of members on the 
Board increased from five in 1852 to 
19 in 1945, 

Since 1805, the membership of the 
Board has been predominantly pro- 
College and 
superintendents than 


principles and teachers have served 


fessional. presidents 


school more 
on the Board. A few laymen have 
been appointed to the Board since 
1915. 

Since 1865, board members have 
received a per diem and expenses for 


services rendered. 


Orqanization. The State Superin-. 


tendent has served as president of the 
the 


istence. A secretary-treasurer has been 


Board throughout Board's ex- 
elected by members since 18635. 

The Board is operating at present 
under the reorganization law of 1945, 
lnder the 1945 law, the Board is 
divided into three commissions: (1) 
the Teacher Training and Licensing 
Commission; (2) the General Edu- 
cation Commission: (3) the Commis- 
sion on Textbook Adoption. Each 
(ommission is composed ol six ap- 
pointed members and the State Sup- 
erintendent, who acts as chairman. 

Board minutes, for sample periods, 
reveal that the Board has practiced 
the appointment of both special and 
standing committees from its mem- 
bership. 


Operation. Board meetings, order 


of business, and the introduction of 


business items were selected as as- 
pects of board operation to be studied. 

During sample periods, it was 
found that there was a consistent in- 
crease in the number of board meet- 
ings held annually, Most of | the 


Board's meetings were held in the of- 
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fice of the State Superintendent. 

Minutes for sample years show that 
as the Board was given new respon- 
sibilities the order of business in 
the meetings became increasingly 
complex. There was no evidence in 
the minutes of the sample years to 
show that the Board con- 
sistently an order ol business in its 
meetings. 

Items of business have been intro- 
duced by: (1) the State Superin- 
tendent; (2) individual board mem- 
hers: (3) board committees; (4) stall 
members of the Department of Public 
Instruction; and (3) persons outside 
the Board and Department. With the 
exception of 1927-8 and 1937-8, the 
State Superintendent and individual 
board members presented most of the 
‘tems of business to the Board dur- 
ing the sample periods. In 1927-8 and 
1037-8, stalf members of the [epart- 


ment presented most of the items. 


Functions. It was found that the 
Board, at present, functions in 1! 
major Ways as follows: (1) it serves 
as a State Attendance Board; (2) it 
classifies elementary and secondary 
schools; (3) it regulates school cur- 
ricula. and establishes courses ol 
study; (4) it manages the distribu- 
tion of state support; (5) it approves 
applications for special classes and 
manages the distribution of funds for 


(6) il 


and 


special education; controls 


teacher training certitication: 


(7) it adopts textbooks for all sub- 


‘jects for which credit is given; (8) il 


serves as a State Board of Vocational 
-ducation; (9) it controls Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation: (10) it, 


approval of the Governor, appoints 


with the 


live of the eight members of the Indi- 
ana University Board of ‘Trustees: 
and (11) it approves plans for altera- 
tion and construction of school plants. 
The origin and development of each 
ol the major functions is shown in 
the study. 

Board minutes for the sample per- 
iods revealed that the Board perform- 
ed six functions which were not con- 
functions. The 
Board: (1) governed itself: (2) pro- 
moted 


sidered as major 


legislation prior to 


1937; (3) advised local school of- 


school 
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endorsed or promoted 


(4) 


statewide projects carried on in the 


licials: 


schools: (5) acted to regulate mid- 
week basketball games; (6) approved 
the appointment of some employees 
to the State [epartment. 

The Board 


mainly under authority granted by 


Indiana has acted 
statutes. The legislature has author- 
ized the Board to implement statutes 
hy granting it power to supplement 
the statutes with rules and regula- 
lions. The Indiana State Board of 
I:ducation is a creature of the legis- 
lature, and the legislature has estab- 
lished educational policy by enacting 
school laws. The Board has fune- 
tioned as a quasi-legislative body and 
as an administrative tribunal to ad- 
judicate controversies arising from the 
enlorcement of its rules and regu- 


lations. 


VALUATION 
Basic principles that should GOV - 
the 


operation and functioning of a state 


ern composition, organization, 
board of education were selected from 


Only 


were selected upon which a number 


prolessional — literature. those 
of authorities agreed. Criteria were 
developed from the principles and 
applied for evaluation. Criteria were 
applied lo present conditions and 
practices. 

Evaluation of Cemposition. Criter- 
ion |. A general state board of edu- 
cation should be composed of lav 
members who are representative ol 
the population of the state. 

The the 


Indiana Board does not meet Criter- 


composition of present 
ion |. There are 18 of the 19 members 
actively engaged in school work. 

A state board of Edu- 


cation should be composed of seven 


Criterion 2. 


to nine members. 

Criterion 2 is not met in Indiana. 
The Board is composed of 19 mem- 
bers. 

Criterion 3. Members olf state 
boards of education should be elected 
to long. overlapping terms of not less 
than four years in length. 

Terms of members of the Indiana 
Board meet Criterion 3 in a large 


measure. Terms of appointive mem- 


bers are four vears in length and 
the State 


Superintendent, Criterion 3 is 


staggered. In regard to 

not 

met. His term is a two-year term. 
Criterion 4. NMlembers of a_ state 


board of education should be ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

The method of appointing members 
to the Indiana Board meets Criterion 
4 in a large measure. The State Sup- 
erintendent, a member, ex officio, is 
the only member not appointed by 
the Governor. 

Criterion 3. Members of state 
boards should receive reimbursement 
lor expenses incurred in service, but 
they should receive no salary lor 
services. 

Indiana Board members receive ex 
penses and a per diem of ten dollars. 
The law of 1945 prevents school em- 
plovees from losing salary for time 
spent in serving on the State Board. 
Criterion 3 is met partially. 

Evaluation or Organization. Cri- 
terion 1. A president and a vice-presi- 
aent should be elected annually by 
the state board of education from 
its membership. The chief state school 
olficer should 


serve as executive 


secretary to the board. 

The three Commissions of the Ind- 
iana Board fail to meet Criterion 1. 
The State Superintendent is chair- 
man of each Commission by reason 
ol his office, and he does not elect 
Each 


elects a secretary-ltreasurer in compli- 


vice-chairmen. Commission 
ance with the law. 


Criterion 2. Special committees 
should be kept to a minimum and as 
facts and not 


such should present 


recommendations to the Board. 

The Teacher Training and Licens- 
ing Commission does not meet Cri- 
terion 2. This hody appointed numer- 
1947-8. 
Board minutes for this period show 


ous special committees in 


that the committee made recommend- 
ations to the Board. Seldom did a 
committee report facts without mak- 
ing recommendations. 

There was no evidence in the min- 
utes to show that the Commission on 
Textbook Adoption and General Ed- 
ucation appointed many special com- 
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Victoria Wagner 


Principal of Midtown Ethical Culture School 


New York, N. Y. 
The Office of Education of the 


Federal Security Agency has, in a 
recent appeal, stressed the intensive 
need for “how to do it’ pamphlets 
on producing “zeal for democracy. 
The accounts presented herein are de- 
signed to show how 
the Midtown Ethi- 
cal Culture School 
met the challenge. 
The “zeal” cannot 
help but follow if 
there is democracy 
in all our relation- 


To O 


emphasis is being 


ships. much 


put upon subject 


matter at the sec- 
ondary school level as a means of 
ac hieving the goal. The place to be- 
gin, as in other educational areas, is 
with the young child. It should also 
he kept in mind that no course, how- 
ever well organized, will be effective 
if it is merely a matter of learning 
facts. The attitudes and life of the 
affected. Two 
essentials of democratic living are: 
(1) the sharing of plans and responsi- 
bilities, and (2) a sensitivity to the 


needs of others, especially those in 


individual must be 


minorily groups in any situation. 
These essentials can be a part of the 
life of every school group, beginning 
with the nursery, and the Midtown 
Ethical Culture School aims to pro- 
vide these essentials. 

The three and four-year-olds share 
loys and equipment, (see Figure 1,) 
help to care for pets, plants, and ma- 
terials. The five and six-year-olds 
help to set tables, serve lunch, and 
work on committees. Figure 2 is indi- 
cative of the type ol activities as 
carried on in the Ethical Culture 


School. 


The seven and eight-year-olds per- 


10 


form services for the school as a 
whole, beyond the work of their own 
classrooms. One seven-year-old group 
had a library for the five and _ six- 
told and 
brought books for them before they 
were quite ready for the formalities 


year-olds, them stories 


of the large school library. An eight- 
year-old group had an aquarium ser- 
vice which provided and cared for 
the aquaria throughout the school— 
ves, even during vacations, which is 
always very important where pets are 


involved. 


By the time the child has reached 
the intermediate grades, we find he 
is ready for responsibilities beyond 
his school. At this point we exchange 
visits with classes from neighboring 
schools. This has been a source of 
sreat delight to everyone involved. It 
is important that democratic living 
should be a source of joy and enrich- 
ment, not merely another duty or 
obligation. A prime example of this 
type of activity was a project inau- 
gurated three years ago in the Ethical 
Culture School which was designed 


lo remove prejudices and to free stu- 


dents from the idea that the childre, 
from Harlem were “different.” The 
belief was that working and playing 
with a Negro group would achiey; 
that freedom for both Negroes an¢ 
whites. And so the idea of inte, 
school visiting was born. Exchang 
visits were planned with Midtown’, 
children going to Harlem Publi 
School 194 first and sharing an as 
sembly and a sing with the student 
of that all-Negro school. 


An outcome of these activities wa 
a work project designed to furthe 
unite the groups. The two classe 
combined to act as hig brothers an 
sisters to the youngsters at the Ope: 
Door Nursery, a child care cente 
run under the Department of Wel 
fare of the city. (Figure 3 illustrate 
phases of the activity). Working to 
gether was fun, especially when th 
bean bags and stuffed animals mad 
by the combined classes were pre 


sented to the Nursery School group 


Ten-year-olds nol only enjo 
working with classes their own age 
from other schools, but they get grea 
delight and satisfaction in working lo 
younger children in day-care-center 
in the community. They make equip 
ment, toys, and special gilts for holi 
days. 
This 


carries over into the high 


same enthusiam, fin¢ 
schoo 
where the older students continue | 
take an interest in the well being ¢ 
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(Continued from page 3) 


one of the crises of American educa- 
tion. Correlatively speaking, the train- 
ing of teachers is, therefore, of greater 
import than ever before. This refers 
not only to numbers but obviously 
to the quality of training also. The 
latest Educational Directory reports 
162.199 students enrolled in teacher- 
training institutions.'' It is of tremen- 
dous import that these future leaders 
of education receive the best in in- 
struction as they prepare themselves 
lor the teaching profession. 


Undoubtedly, the faculties of these 
teacher-training institutions, the prin- 
cipal agents in this instructional pro- 
scram, meril careful consideration from 
every point. Dr. Russell has indicated 
“Faculty personnel management is 
the most important aspect of college 
and university administration. It is 
most important because the quality 
of the faculty, more than any other 
factor, determines the quality of an 
educational institution. '* Of prime 
concern to the completeness of the 
educational picture is the status of 
morale in such faculties and to the 
factors that contribute to the building 
and maintaining olf such morale. 

What is this status in 1950? While 
it is impossible to evaluate such an 
intangible element, certainly it is pos- 
sible to survey such factors as help 
constitute the faculty morale of a 
teachers college. Among these factors 
are salary, teaching load, opportunity 
lor creative research and promotion 
policies. This is the problem of the 
administration of each teachers col- 
lege. This is the challenge to these 
administrative officers if the teacher 
training college is to produce a type 
of teacher that will consistently and 
insistently promote the welfare of the 
public school children. If the premise 


that instruction is improved by im- 


“U.S. Office of Education, Educa- 
tional Directory, Higher Education. 
1948-49, Part 3. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949. p. 7. 
‘SJ. D. Russell, op. cil. p. 118. 
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proving teachers is true, then basical- 
ly the beginning in this direction must 
be made in teachers colleges by main- 
taining a high and satislying degree 
of morale in the faculties of these 
colleges. 


Davidson - - - 
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were here. It gave them a feeling of 
belonging.” 
“Nlakes 


the upperclassmen feel a 
parl of the 


dorm. 

“All the old proverbs and comments 
about getting happiness out of serv- 
ing others certainly hold true. We 
counselors are supposed to aid fresh- 
men in making an adjustment to col- 
lege life, but | think they helped us 
a great deal in return. The experience 
involved in meeting others and realiz- 
ing that they have problems to be 
dealt with in meeting so many dif- 
lerent personalities—all this is some- 
thing | wouldn't have missed for any- 
thing.” 

“It promotes a more co-operative 
relationship between the freshmen 
and upperclassmen.” 

“| think that this is a very good 
program. It makes the new students 
leel more at ease and more at home. 
By having such a program, the stu- 
dents know who they can ask their 
that 


student counselors are for. | know 


questions to because is 
that | would have gotten acquainted 
sooner with the dorm and college 
alfairs if | would have had a coun- 
selor when | entered college, hut as 
it was | didn't know who to ask mv 
questions 

“T think it has helped to give new 
that 


students assurance they will 


make out O.K.” 

“T think it GIVES the freshmen girls 
a feeling that there is someone inter- 
ested in them personally and that they 
have someone to talk to who can un- 
derstand them and help.” 

Since it was necessary to use so 
many sophomores as student coun- 
selors, it was a bit questionable as to 
whether or not they could do a good 
job of it. As a matter of fact, the 


sophomores seemed to have a dis- 


tinct advantage as counselors be- 
cause they were still very close to the 
problems faced by every freshman. 
They, as the other counselors, did an 
admirable job. 
Conclusions 

Although this was a very simplified 
method of setting up a student coun- 
selor program and was easy to ad- 
minister, it was felt that the program 
adequately served its original purpose 
in the orientation of freshmen. stu- 
dents. Naturally, as with most first 
attempts, there were flaws in the pro- 
gram. It is most necessary to arrange 
meeting times when all counselors 
and counselees can meet simultane- 
ously. It is also necessary to take in- 
to consideration other responsibilities 
of students when assigning tasks. 
that 


women students worked oul well as 


If was found sophomore 
counselors. They seemed closest to 
the problems of freshmen and had 
more time to give them assistance. 
Although the entire program was 
run on a voluntary basis, it would 
seem more advisable to grant some 
kind of college credit for the time 
spent on student counseling. In the 
Mankato State Teachers 


College this will be included as part 


future alt 


of the community relations work re- 
quired of all prospective teachers. 
Each counselor had from four to 
eight freshmen students as her coun- 
selees. This seems to be a highly de- 
sirable proportion, although an at- 
lempt is heing made in the coming 
year to increase the number of coun- 
selees to approximately twelve fresh- 
men. The distribution of the counse- 
lors was as follows: 
Cooper Hall—66 freshmen 11 coun- 
selors. 
Daniel Buck Hall—67 freshmen 12 
counselors. 


Hanover House—9 freshmen 2 


coun- 
selors. 
Jackson House—23 freshmen 5 coun- 
selors. 
Ziehl House—12 freshmen 2 coun- 
selors. 


Above all, it was discovered that 
the program must be continued and 
enlarged upon in the future, but this 
simplified set-up was regarded as a 
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i 
Ke 
Ret 
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‘ 


successtul first attempt at such a stu- 
dent counselor program in women s 
dormitories during a period of post- 


war emergency. 
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responsibility which is thrust upon 
them. 

Forty-three of the students in my 
two sections responded at the close 
ol the fall semester to the opportunity 
to write for fifteen minutes in class 
on what they liked about “Problems 
in Public Affairs.” 


liked about it, and what suggestions 


what they dis- 


they had for its improvement. There 
were thirty-six favorable comments, 
lilty-lour suggestions for improve- 
ment, and seventy-eight unfavorable 
comments. 

Fifteen of the comments expressed 
a liking for the case technique be- 
cause discussion of cases was inter- 
esting, enjoyable, or stimulating. 
Seven comments called attention to 
the good or valuable material to be 
found in the cases. Seven comments 
expressed an appreciation for the op- 
portunity of learning to apply theo- 
retical knowledge of practical prob- 
lems. 

Twelve of the papers suggested 
more integration of supplementary 
readings with the cases in class dis- 
cussion. Ten asked lor more direction 
of discussion or for more study suid- 
ance. Nine suggested increased use 
of individual or group projects and 
student reports in class. 

Seven papers criticized the course 
because of its indefinite organization 


and felt that 


wandered. Fight said that discussion 


class discussions 
was dominated by a few verbal stu- 
dents. Nine believed that cases were 
not discussed long enough to reach 
definite Six 
wrote that the material covered in the 


conclusions. students 
course gave them no additional pract- 
ical knowledge. Six reported that the 
cases were too long and written in 
too indirect fashion. Six thought the 
course was too easy. 


The advantages of the course, as 
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seen from student eyes, seem to have 
heen chielly the fact that they could 
participate actively in the class if 
they wanted to and that the case 
technique gave them experience in 
the practical application of theories 
to contemporary problems. 

The disadvantages, as far as stu- 
dents are concerned, would seem to 
stem primarily from the fact that 
course material is not presented in 
neatly tied packages, making it dil- 
ficult to dig out what is important, 
and from the fact that the students 
feel more attention needs to be de- 
voted to building up their formal 
background and technical knowledge. 

Since unfavorable outweigh favor- 
able comments, it is possible that ad- 
ditional suidance should be given 
in study and discussion and more 
use should be made of formal back- 
ground materials, although both mod- 
ilications are somewhat in contradic- 
lion to the fundamental purposes ol 
the 


directive discussion technique. 


the case approach and non- 

The use of supplementary group 
projects also may he of considerable 
value as an integrating factor and 
study stimulant. For example. in con- 
nection with the topic “The Workers’ 
\Vorld.” if class members were to be 
divided into three groups, one to 
study management s attitude toward 
the Taft-Hartley Act. another to pre- 
pare labor's case against the act, and 
a third to prepare to hear the argu- 
ments and then make an objective 
report, it would seem that students 
might he encouraged to do work 
which would be valuable to an under- 
standing of the cases dealing with 


“The Workers’ World.” 
V 


From the foregoing discussion of 
the case technique, it is obvious that 
those of us working with “Problems 
in Public Affairs” at Colgate are 
aware of both the advantages and 
the shortcomings of the method with 
which we are experimenting. 

It is unfair to make a final judge- 
ment for or against a course of this 
nature until there is time to develop 
the proper materials, to train an ade- 


quate staff, to make whatever modi- 


fications of method which must he 
made to adapt the technique to our 
needs al Colgate. 

It is quite possible that it might be 
easier for a single teacher to experi. 
ment with the case technique, using 
a single case now and then to supple. 
ment more formal materials, than it is 
to coordinate the efforts of a stalf ol 
ten men from. diverse departments 
scattered through the social sciences, 

At this point in experimentation 
with the case technique in Problems 
in Public Affairs,” it would seem fair 
lo say that all ten instructors in the 
course believe that Colgate students 
who have been the subjects of the 
experiment will examine changing 
social situations more objectively than 
they might otherwise have done and 
will be more conscious in later year: 
as community leaders of the need to 
adapt social, economic, and politica 


institutions to changing conditions. 


This result’ alone might he sulfic. 
ient justification for continuing the 


attempt to “get down to cases. 


Thesis 


Gabbard, Darrell L.. An Exper 
ment with Three Methods of Teach 
ing Social Studies. (No. 096.) Aug 


ust, 1950, 37 pp. 


Problem. It was the purpose of thi 
study (1) to compare pupil achieve 
ment under the lecture method o 
leaching high-school social studies 
with pupil achievement under th 
question-and-answer method; (2) t 
compare pupil achievement under th 
lecture method with pupil achieve 
ment under the socialized- recitation 
method: (3)to compare pupil achieve 
ment under the question and answe 
method with pupil achievement unde 
the socialized-recitation method; an¢ 
(4) to show the relation of activ 
pupil participation in classroom pro 
cedures in high-school social studies 
to pupil achievemant based upor 
mastery of the text book material. 

Procedure. In this study the scien 


tific approach was used. A combina 
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tion of the equivalent group method 
with the rotated group method in the 
experimental procedure was used. 
Three methods of classroom proced- 
ure (lecture, question - and - answer, 
and socialized-recitation) were used 
in teaching L'nited States history to 
each of two matched groups of elev- 
enth grade high school students, the 
order being partially rotated each six 
weeks during the first semester. 

Findings. Cjroup A achieved more 
under the question-and-answer meth- 
od than under the lecture method, 
whereas group B achieved slightly 
more under the lecture method than 
under the question-and-answer meth- 
od. 

Group A achieved slightly more 
under the socialized-recitation method 
than under the lecture-method, where- 
as Group B achieved more under 
the lecture method than under the 
socialized-recitation method. 

Both Group A Group 


achieved slightly under the 


and 
more 
question-and-answer method than un- 
der the socialized-recitation method. 
However, the social values acquired 
by the pupils under the socialized- 
recitation method were not measured 
by this experiment. and might out. 
weight the slight difference in favor 
ol the question-and-answer. 

In view of the inconsistency of the 
methods with the various groups, the 
that 


three methods could be said to be 


writer concluded none of the 
superior as far as mastery of subject 


matter is concerned. 


Rice, Delbert E. Jr.. A Survey of 
the Economic Philosophy of Herbert 
Hoover, August, 1950, pp. 31. (No. 
692.) | 

Problem. This study was under- 
laken with a twofold purpose: first. 
lo determine what the basic economic 
philosophy of Herbert Hoover was: 
and, second, to determine if the ex: 
periences of the presidency and pub- 
lic life caused his philosophy to 
change. 

Method. The documentary research 
method was followed in the study. All 
the available writings, speeches, and 


other public statements of Herbert 
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Hoover were investigated. After ex- 
tensive reading and note-taking, it 
Was necessary to sort, search, and 
catalogue the compiled data in order 
that as much elimination as possible 
of identical material could be made. 
Representative parts ol the data were 
incorporated into the thesis. 
Findings. The economic philoso 
phy of Herbert Hoover, as embodied 
in what he called the American Sys- 
tem, is one of free enterprise, equal- 
ity ol opportunity, material welfare, 
and substantial laissez-faire. Its op- 
eration depends largely upon moral 
and ethical idealism and worked best 
in the free air of co-operation. 
Basically Hoever never changed 
his philosophy mainly because it was 
so much a part of his life and his 
lile was a shining example of the 
Way the American System functioned. 
Almost immediately alter his leav- 
ing the White House, Hoover began 
a campaign to enunciale and to de- 


lend his American System. 


Hockenbeamer, Paul O.. Approval 
and Disapproval of Grades by Col 
lege Students. August. 1950. 34 pp. 
(No. 6901.) 

Problem. The purpose of this thesis 
was to study the attitudes of college 
students toward the grades they re- 
ceive (1) by obtaining the informa- 
tion as to whether they approve of 
orades received as being fair, or dis- 
approve ol them as being merely 
untair. or too high, or too low. (2) to 
discover the differences, if any, in 
the attitudes toward orades of men, 
women, veterans, non-veterans, fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors, seniors. 
and graduates, (3) and to determine 
the reasons why the students con- 
sidered that the grades were fair. un- 
fair, too high, or too low. 

Method. (uestionnaires were hand- 
ed to 359 students of Indiana State 
Teachers College. The students were 
asked to list the subjects taken during 
the Fall Quarter, 1947, and the final 
rade received in each subject. Thev 
were asked to place a check mark 
for each orade in one of four columns 


which were headed “fair.” “unfair.” 


“too high,” or too low.” 


The data were tabulated and re- 
sults were obtained. 

Findings. The results indicate that 
students are able to make some valid 
distinctions between fair and unfair 
grades. More women than men re- 
garded their orades as fair. Graduate 
students considered their grades to 
be more fair than did undergraduates. 
Veterans disapproved of their grades 
much morse than did non-veterans. 
On the whole the students are able 
to evaluate their grades, since they 
agree with the instructors in a high 
percentage of the grades. The reasons 
the students considered their orades 
untlair indicated that a more consist 
ent and a clearer policy of grading 
is needed, They indicate that orading 
is not as objective, in their opinion, 
as it should be and that it does not 
measure actual achievement. The re- 
sults of this study cannot be consid- 
ered final and further study along 
these lines is necessary before more 


valid conclusions can be drawn. 


Belcher. Vertice C.. A Study of 
the Consumer Experiences and Un 
derstandings of a Group of U'pper 
iclementary School Children. June. 
1950. 64 pp. (No. 697). 

Problem. This study was made to 
cdletermine precisely what consumer 
role the elementary child plays in 
our current society according to evi- 
dence based upon a sroup of inter- 
mediate school children in’ Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and to discover how 
well the children are prepared to 
undergo the buying experiences which 
they are encountering. 

Method. Five surveys were used 
in this study: a grocery buying ques- 
tionnaire, direct observation of buy- 
ing activities, a clerk-merchant ques- 
tionnaire, a general buying question- 
naire. and an objective examination 
based upon information secured by 
the first four devices. 

These data were then tabulated and 
compared according to the child's 
SEX, place in family, and parental 
conditions. 

Findings. The survey results indi- 
cated that the children had had a 


avide range of consumer experiences 
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for which they are often inadequately 
prepared. 

Significant group differences were 
found only in relation to the child's 
placement in family. In this area it 
was shown that the oldest child in 
the family often has more consumer 


information than other children. 


Gabbard, Avery D., An Experi- 
ment to Show the Comparative Val- 
ues of Teaching by the Lecture, Ques- 
lion and Answer. and Socialized 
Methods, (No. 695), August, 1950. 
43 pp. 

Problem. It was the aims olf this 
experiment (1) to determine hy means 
of objective tests which is the best 
method of teaching twellth year Gov 
ernment—the lecture method, 
question and answer method, or the 
socialized method, (2) to determine 
by means of a questionnaire which 
method of teaching is preferred by 
the twelfth srade students in govern- 
ment. 

Procedure. The experimental pro- 
cedure was used in this study and 
the 
changing factor and measurement 


single-group method with a 
after each phase of the experiment 
was employed. A senior government 
class was selected to be taught for 
one year: the government class was 
taught by a different method for each 
six-week period the first semester, and 
the order of method of teaching was 


the 


nearly as possible, all other factors 


reversed second semester. As 
were kept constant throughout the 


experiment. A questionnaire was 
given to the students at the close of 
the year to determine which method 
of teaching was preferred by the 


students. 

Findings. At the close of the first 
semester, the question and answer 
method results were slightly higher 
than those of the socialized method. 
The difference of the means of the 
two methods was not thought enough 
to constitute a significant difference, 
especially since the mean of the soc- 
ialized method was higher than that 
of the question and answer method 
the second semester. The difference 
of the means the second semester, 
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was not thought enough to consti- 
tute a signiticant difference since the 
difference has been in the reverse di- 
rection the first semester. The means 
lor the question and answer and soc- 
ialized methods were both higher than 
the mean for the lecture method for 
both semesters. 

As measured by the questionnaire. 
the twelfth grade government stu- 
dents preferred the question and an- 
swer method first, the lecture method 
second, and the socialized method 


third. The 


learned more, made better orades, 


students thought they 
and that the most interest was stim- 
ulated hy the question and answer 
method of teaching. The majority of 
the students thought the lecture meth- 
od gave them the most enjoyment. 
One half of the students thought 
the 
helpful to them. 

On the whole, the writer is of the 


lecture method was the most 


opinion that the experiment did not 
reveal that there was one best meth- 
od for teaching government to high 


school seniors. 


Spangler, Harriett J.. A Survey of 
the Art Training of the Classroom 
Teachers of Terre Haute, Indiana. 
August, 1950. 53 pp. (No. 698.) 

Problem. The purpose of this sur- 
vey was to determine the adequacies 
of the classroom teachers of the ele- 
mentary school of the Terre Haute 
City School System to teach art as 
a part ol the specified elementary 
school curriculum as stipulated in the 
State Course of Instruction for the 
Public Schools of Indiana. This sur- 
vey did not include the Parochial! 
Schools of Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Procedure. Information for this sur- 
vey was procured by the questionnaire 
method. The questionnaire was _ or- 
ganized under four divisions: (1) 
General Information, (2) Art Train- 
ing and Experience, (3) Concepts 
of Art Education for Children, and 
(4) Teaching Practices and Methods 
of Art Lesson preparation and Pres- 
entation. Under these four headings 
listed 


which could be answered briefly to- 


were clear, direct questions 


gether with available space for gen- 


eral comments as to the teacher's 
personal feeling of ability to teach art 
education. These questionnaires were 
presented te one hundred fifty-one 
elementary classroom teachers in the 
Terre Haute City Schools. One hun- 
teachers responded 


dred thirty-six 


with usable answers and comments. 


Results. The collection of data re- 
corded this survey revealed that 
while this group of teachers had good 
hasic teacher training and, as a whole. 
a broad background of teaching ex- 
perience, they were lacking adequa- 
cies in basic art education knowledge 
and training. The majority of those 
teachers who had had some art train- 
ing had 
enough to provide them with an un- 


not received — it recently 
derstanding of the new trends of art 
education. Less than half of the group 
had had no training in elementary 
Art Teaching Methods which is per- 
haps the most vital course in art 


Many of 


teachers had had neither instructions 


teacher training. these 
nor experience in the manipulation 
of art media which are commonly 
used in elementary art education. 

The art training of these teachers 
had been neglected because of the 
absence of its requirement in the ele- 
mentary teacher training curriculum. 
Many of the surveyed group had pur- 
posely avoided art courses because 
ol a personal feeling of inability to 
compete in the field of art education. 
The majority of the group expressed 
desires to actively participate art 
courses and workshops which might 
aid them in overcoming this teaching 
obstacle. 

The data compiled in this thesis 
produced evidence, as_ the problem 
suggested, that the elementary class- 
room teachers of the Terre Haute City 


School 


trained to teach art education. These 


System are inadequately 
inadequacies were reflected in the 


teachers’ self-expressed feelings of 


inability lo teach the subject. 


Richeson, Robert L., A Survey of 
the Teaching Load of 108 Commer- 
cial Teachers. August, 1950. 37 pp. 
(No. 702.) 


Problem. This was a_ survey ol 
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the teaching load of 108 commercial 


teachers in West Central Indiana. 
Factors ellecting the teaching load 
of the teachers were surveyed. Size 
of classes, number of classes, number 
of classes taught per day, time spent 
in teaching, and time spent on extra 
duties connected with teaching were 
points investigated. 

Method. The questionnaire method 
was used to cather the data. (ues- 
tionnaires were mailed to 213 com- 
mercial teachers located in eighteen 
West Central 


Information was gathered in order 


counties in Indiana. 
to compute the teaching load by ap- 
plication of a formula devised by 
Harl L.. Douglass. 
Findings. Dillerent 


have stated what could be regarded 


authorities 


as an ideal teaching load. There is 
agreement that five to six teaching 
load units per day would constitute 
an ideal teaching load to work to- 
wards. 

Two teachers had what was thought 
to be an ideal teaching load. Sixty- 
six percent of the teachers had teach- 
ing loads in excess of six units per 
day, which should be avoided. 

The enrollment in the schools has 
a definite elfect upon the teaching 
load. The data revealed that teachers 
in schools with an enrollment of be- 
low 200 


slightly heavier teaching load (one 


students are assigned a 
unit per day) than are the teachers 
in schools of over 200 enrollment. 

Whether the teacher is a male or 
female has little to do with the teach- 
ing load units assigned to them. The 
degree the teachers hold does effect 
the load units to a small extent. 

The number of years a teacher has 
taught has little effect upon his med- 
ian teaching load. Therefore, there 
appears to be little variation in the 
leaching load units of teachers in 
regard to the sex of the teacher and 
the number of vears the teacher has 
been teaching. The size of the school 
and the degree the teacher holds have 
some ellect upon the teaching load. 

There are certain duties that need 
lo be performed in relation to the 
operating of a school. A list of these 


duties and the number of teachers 
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surveyed performing each are given. 


Sycks, George K., A Survey of the 
Activities of Sophomore Boys and 
Girls of East High School of Rock 
lord, Illinois. April, 1950. 62 pp. 
(No. 665.) 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study to discover how the adoles- 
cents time is utilized with regard to 
(1) social activities, (2) other recre- 
ation, (3) outside work, (4) family 
chores, (5) homework, and (6) club 
activities. 

Method. In 


large number of returns in this sur- 


order to obtain a 


vey, it was decided to administer 
questionnaires, through homeroom 
sessions, to all Sophomore students 
altending the high school on a given 
day. Of the 436 questionnaires ad- 
ministered, only two had to be dis- 
carded because of obvious impertec- 
tions. This left 434 questionnaires on 
which the analysis was based, broken 
down by sex as follows: 212 boys 
and 222 girls. 

Findings. The data offered convince- 
ing evidence that parties are very 
popular with sophomore boys and 
girls. Among the students studied, 
ii was evident that virls are more in- 
terested in parties than are the boys. 

Attending movies is a common 
Saturday and Sunday event. Ejighty- 


four and three-tenths per cent of all 


the students went to the movies once 


a week or oltener. 

Participation in recreational activ- 
ities was found to decrease with age, 
but on the whole such activities were 
very popular with both hovs and 
girls. Boys enjoy movies, sports, danc- 
ing, listening to the radio. talking 
with their friends, and reading. Ac- 
livities such as reading, dancing, 
dating. and sewing were found to 
be popular with the girls. Both sexes 
engaged in more recreation on Sat- 
urday night and Sunday alternoon 
than al any other time. 

It was found that with increasing 
age there was more participation in 
outside work. With all age-groups 
studied, a greater percentage of boys 
than girls engaged in any work done 


outside the home. 


More girls than boys participated 
in family chores, with the peak-time 
being Saturday morning. [here was 
that 


age boys are less likely to work 


an indication with increasing 
around the home. 

Approximately one ol every four 
boys and two ol every live girls spent 
some time doing homework during 
schoolday evenings. Relatively little 
is done on Friday or Saturday, but 
Sunday evening again shows. in- 
creased time spent in preparation for 
school. 


The 


tendency toward reduced participa- 


data revealed a_ consistent 
tion in clubs and organizations during 
the years from fourteen to eighteen. 
The decrease in the number of stu- 
dents participating in clubs and _ or- 
ganizations was also accompanied by 
a degree in the number of such ac- 


tivities participated in. 


Bevington, Raymond M.A Study 
of Indiana High School Basketball 
Fournaments. March, 1950. 132 pp. 
(No. 635.) 

Problem. It is the purpose of this 
study (1) to classify the high schools 
in Indiana that participate in the 
Indiana high school basketball tour- 
naments by their enrollments; (2) to 
show the relationship, if any, between 
the large school enrollments, and 
teams winning the state champion- 
(3) to 
show the average enrollment for the 


ships and runnerup titles; 


winning schools and the runner-up 
schools in the state basketball champ- 
ionships for the period from 1916 to 
1949: (4) to list the different schools 
that have won the Indiana. state 
basketball championships and runner- 
up titles from 1916 to 1949, and to 
show the per cent of membership 
they represent of the schools partici- 
pating in the annual state basketball 
tourney: (5) to submit a proposal 
lor a new state basketball tourney 
in Indiana if the 
justily it: (6) 


tude ot Indiana coaches and fans on 


research should 


to present the atti- 


such a plan. 
Method. All the enrollment statis- 


tics for this research were taken from 


the Indiana School Directory of 1941. 
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The tournament statistics were taken 
from the Indiana High School Ath- 
letic Association Handbooks, 1911- 
1949, and _ the Indianapolis News 
Basketball Record Book, 1949. The 
tabulation results of a questionnaire 
show the reaction of Indiana coaches 
lo the proposal for a new basketball 
tourney suggested in the research. 
Results. Of the 790 high schools 
in the state tourney, 005 schools have 
enrollments of less than 200 pupils. 
Not a single state championship or 
runner-up title has been won by the 
schools under 200 enrollment for over 
thirty-four years. Up until 1949, the 
large schools with enrollments over 
500 pupils had completely domin- 
ated the championship for a period 
of twenty-six years. The average en- 
rollment of the nineteen schools that 
won the state championships for the 
past thirty-four years is 1,092 pupils. 
Wingate won the championship 
in 1913 by playing only five games. 
The statistics that 
with large enrollments (over 200 pu- 


show schools 
pils) win over 70 per cent of all sec- 
This that a 


school winning a sectional must de- 


tionals. means small 
feat at least five teams from large 
schools before it could emerge as a 
state champion. The statistics show 
that this is theoretically impossible. 

The proposal in the research sug- 
cested a new type of basketball tour- 
nament. All schools would be divided 
into four classes based on their enroll- 
ment. Each team would play in its 
own class in sectional, regional and 
semi-final games. The four winners 
would then play in a state final as 
now, for the championship. This 
would give a small school a chance to 
win a state basketball championship. 

Under this plan, 73 per cent of all 
sectionals would have eight teams. 

All schools with enrollments over 
500 pupils would have divided sec- 
There 70 


schools in this class. 


tional centers. are over 
The distance to sectional centers 
would be approximately the same as 
under the present tourney for about 
85 per cent of the schools. 
A questionnaire was sent to 140 
coaches. A return of 56 per cent was 
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received. [The questionnaire contained 
some of the statistics gathered from 
the research and a brief explanation 
ol the proposed tournament. Filty- 
nine per cent of all coaches favored 
the proposed tourney. Sixty-two per 
cent of the coaches favored either the 
proposed plan or some form of tourn- 
ament competition where the schools 
are classified by enrollment. 

This proposed tournament would 
make possible a greater number of 


people seeing their teams play. 


Stinson, Mildred C.. A Study of 
the Results of a Kuder Test Battery 
for use in Vocational Guidance. 
(No. 673.) June, 1950. 63 pp. 

The Problem. It was the purpose 
ol this study (1) to discover the per- 
sonality traits of each student and 
compare these with expressed voca- 
tional interests, (2) to discover the 
mental ability factors of each stu- 
dent and compare them with expres- 
sed vocational interests, (3) to com- 
pare the mental ability factors with 
the results of a standardized 1.Q. test. 
(4) to examine the test results to find 
out if there were any Comparisons he- 
tween interests in chosen vocational 
fields and interests found in the tes! 
data, (3) to compare the percentile 
rank of pupils on the Stanford Arith- 
metic test with their percentile rank 
on the Number factor of the SRA 
Mental Abilities, (6) to 


compare the major-minor concentra- 


Primary 


tion areas in English with the Verbal- 
meaning and Word-fluency factors 
of the SRA Primary Mental Abili- 
ties, (7) to discover if any correlation 
exists between personality and phys- 
ique, (8) to discover tangible data 
for use in the counseling situation, 
and (9) lo get information concern- 
ing how the school was functioning 
in regard to group testing. 

The Method. The study consisted 
of administering a series of standard- 
ized tests, tabulating and classifying 
the results, and conducting a statist- 
ical analysis of the test scores. One 
hundred and seven students were in- 
cluded in the study. 

Findings. The results of the com- 


parison between the Kuder Preference 


Record-Vocational and Personal pro- 
vided valuable data for imedividual 
guidance. This was also found to be 
true with the data obtained trom the 
comparison hetween the vocational 
and the Primary Mental Abilities 
tests. 

The comparison between vocation. 
al interests and major-minor concen- 
tration areas rellected a need for 
more vocational information and vo- 
cational suidance. 

There was a low correlation be- 
iween the. Primary Mental Abilities 
and the standardized 1.(). test. It was 
felt that the Primary Mental Abili- 
ties test was the more valuable of 
the two as il provided data lor dif- 
ferent mental abilities, rather than a 
single index. 

Although the other comparisons 
were somewhat low, it was felt that 
much of the data could be utilized 
in counseling situations with individ. 


ual students. 


Huggard, Edith Hagedon. A Prog- 
nostic Test for Shorthand. June, 1950. 
S4 pp. (No. 666.) 


Problem. It the purpose of 


Was 


this study (1) to prepare a_ battery. 


of short tests which would attempt 
to foretell whether or not a student 
is likely to succeed or fail in the 
study of shorthand; (2) to administer 
the test to a representative group of 
beginning shorthand students both 
on the college level and the high 
school level: (3) to follow the prog- 
nostic test with an achievement test 
al the end of one semester olf instruc- 
lion; and (4) to compare prognosis 
with achievement hy means ol a study 
of the mean scores, the distribution 
of scores, and by a correlation of prog- 
nostic and achievement scores. 
Method. It was first necessary to 
survey the literature to see what had 
already been accomplished in the 
field of 


This was followed by an analysis ol 


shorthand and prognosis. 
traits and attributes necessary for a 


successful shorthand writer and by 


the construction of a test that would: 


attempt to reveal the presence or ab- 
sence of these traits. The resulting 


test was a battery ol five parts: num- 
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ber longhand writing, phon- 
etic association, dictation, and prool- 
reading. The test was given to several 
groups of students and was refined 
alter each administration. The final 
dralt was mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to co-operating shorthand 
teachers to 523 
high school and college students. It 


and administered 
was then necessary to construct an 
achievement test to meet the require- 
ments of students who had had only 
one semester of shorthand instruction, 
and to distribute it to the co-opera- 
ling teachers. A total of 322 high 
school pupils and 84 college students 
received both the prognostic and the 
achievement tests. It was upon the 
scores ol these tests that the conclu- 
sions were based. 

Findings. A study of the mean 
scores of each part of the prognostic 
test revealed that in every section the 
mean scores of the college students 
were higher than those of the high 
test, 


therefore, seemed to be not only a test 


school group; the prognostic 
of aptitude but of achievement as 
well. 

Graphic representation ol the scores 
showed again the higher prognostic 
and achievement scores made by the 
college students, and particularly 
pointed out that the achievement test 
was too difficult for the high school 
people, while for the college group, 
it seemed to be a fair test. 

Coefficients of 


cated that all the correlations were 


correlation indi- 


positive, though some were very low. 


Consistently, however, the correla- 
tions for the high school scores were 
oreater for each section of the test 
than were those for the college scores. 
The writer felt that the correlations 
were high enouglt in several instances 
to have some predictive value. 
Finally, it was concluded that the 
use of the prognostic test in the class- 
room would be helpful (1) to the 
teacher, by pointing out some of the 
correctible weaknesses of her stu- 
dents: (2) to the counselor who could 
use the scores of such test as one 
source of information upon which 
to base his counsel; and (3) to the 
student himself, in helping him to 
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Nae 


the difficulties he 


would encounter in the study of 


realize come of 
shorthand. 


Keeler, Lucile Scott, An Inquiry 
into Pedodontic Activities in the Ele- 
mentary Curriculum. April, 1950. 
33 pp. (No. 670.) 

Problem. This inquiry was made 
to ascertain what functional dental 
health programs are being applied 
in selected clementary school curric- 
ulums. It also was made in order to 
attempt an evaluation of the genera! 
dental health conditions of the ele- 
mentary school population, and from 
that evaluation to arrive at an under- 
standing ol the basic dental needs of 
school children. 

Method. During the spring and 
summer of 1949, a great deal of time 
was spent in reading and evaluating 
information about experimental dent- 
al programs that have been carried 
on by various agencies in cooperation 
with the elementary schools. 

During the school year ol 1040. 
1050. the inquiry was continued and 
supplemented by actual experience 
with the Richmond Dental Care 
Clinics. The most pertinent intorma- 
tion in the research came from inter- 
views the author had with the person- 
nel of the Richmond clinics. Since 
this phase of dental activity is still 
in the pioneer stage. the author was 
cbliged to blend library research and 
interviews to conlorm to the purpose 
cl this inquiry. 

Findings. The results ol studies 
of the dental health of elementary 
school children indicate that caries 
appears more rapidly than it is being 
cared for under present practices. A 
few outstanding studies indicate that 
the key to the problem is a united 
and continuous attack from all levels 
of governmental agencies and from 
each local school system. The parents, 
the pupils. the teachers, and the den- 
tists should deliberately stimulate a 
demand for a long-term dental health 
program as a functional part of the 


elementary curriculum. 


Giuliano, Bernice F.. The Develop- 


ment of Television in the United 


States from 1923 to the Present Time 
which is May, 1950. June, 1950. pp. 
(No. 678.) 

Problem. It is the purpose of this 
thesis to study the early history of 
television and to trace its outstand- 
the United 
lrom 1923 to the present time (May, 
1950.) 


Method. The material used in this 


ing developments in 


study has been obtained from per- 
iodical literature, text books, and re- 
ports to be found principally in the 
Indiana State Teachers College Li- 
brary. In general, the discussion is 
historical in nature, tracing the de- 
velopment of those aspects which are 
most signilicant. 

Findings. Television, as it is known 
today, has evolved from a series of 
seemingly unrelated discoveries and 
inventions in the fields of optics, 
chemistry, and electricity, combined 
with the desire of man to see that 
which is beyond the scope of his 
normal vision. It has been made pos- 
sible by the work of many men in 
many countries over a period of cen- 
turies. 

In this thesis, these discoveries 
and inventions have been enumerated 
in chronological order and discussed 
sufliciently to show how and where 
they litted into the development of 
the system, and how seeing and hear- 
ing have been combined to bring 
events or perlormances at the instant 
they occur, into the home through 
the medium of television. 

The variety of inlormation which 
can be televised covers almost every 
that 
may be of value as entertainment, 


conceivable type of material 
drama, instruction, sporting events, 
and news. In addition to the enter- 
lainment value of television in the 
home, it is proving itself to be a val- 
uable audio-visual aid in education, 
and a review of some of the school 
television projects is given. 
Television has become a potential- 
ly great social and economic factor 
in American life and an established 
force in the American home. Science 
has given the marvel of television to 
the world, but it is up to the people 
to use it wisely to make it serve them 
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group method of instruction is the 
predominant method used in both the 
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boys and girls and the senior girls 
desire a girl friend. Senior boys pre- 


(1) comparing their scores on stand 
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well in helping to provide a better secondary schools and the teacher- fer a crowd as their next best associ- ard 

way of life. education institutions of Indiana. ate. pla 

The main objective of teaching dis- Junior and senior boys and Girls fin 

Thiel, Henry Adrian, A Study of tributive education in the secondary when alone prefer activities of 4 am 

Distributive Education in the Sec- schools of Indiana is to prepare the sedentary nature such as reading \ 

ondary Schools and State Supported student for work in retailing. listening to the radio, and listening ed 

Teacher-Education Institutions — in The majority of the teacher-co-ordi- to phonograph recordings. Boys IC: 

Indiana. June, 1950, 74 pp. nators now employed in high schools spend more time than girls — jp and 

Problem. It is the purpose of this of Indiana hold a Master's degree in recreational activity of an athletic lirst 

study (1) to determine the adminis- retailing or business education, plus nature. A very large percentage 0} ing 

tration and organization of the dis- additional retail work experience. all the students spend much of thei ber 

tributive education program in Indi- It was also found that the program out-of-school time in various recrea. The 

ana; (2) to determine what the three of distributive education in Indiana tional activities. gart 

state teacher-education institutio: s is organized and administered in a Mlore junior and senior boys do ing 

of Indiana have in their curriculum manner similar to that indicated in outside work than junior and _ senio; SCor 

offerings in the way of teacher prep- the literature. virls; however, more senior boys and Firs 

aration for the distributive education girls do outside work than do junior qT 

program: (3) to determine the teach- NleNary. Donald G., A Study of boys and girls. As they orow older erga 

ing objectives of distributive educa- School and Outside School Activities more hoys and girls tend to show in. in | 

tion in the high schools of Indiana; of Junior and Senior Students of the — terest in outside work. Most outsid — lest 

and (4) to determine the methods Fast High School, Rockford, Illinois. work is done on week-day alternoons pari 

of instruction used in the program of June, 1950. 128 pp. (No. 675.) Saturday mornings, and Saturday mad 

distributive education in the high Findings. It was the purpose of alternoons. erga 

schools and teacher-education insti- this study to reveal how the adoles- Nlore family chores are done or m ; 

tutions of Indiana. cents out-of-school time is utilized week-day afternoons and Saturday lest 

Method. In securing the data for in relation to (1) social activities; mornings than al any other time qT 

this thesis, the writer first visited the (2) other recreation; (3) outside Nearly two times as many girls are who 

Indiana Department of Education. work: (4) family chores; (5) home- engaged in family chores as boys. Pub 

The information used in part of this work: and (6) school and outside- Almost all homework is done on  S¢™é 

thesis was secured through Mr. H. school organizational activities. week-day afternoons and evening ‘ere 

G. McComb, State Supervisor of dis- Method. The research method used — and on Sunday afternoons and even ive 

tributive education. The writer then in writing this thesis was that of the ings. With few exceptions, homework — #0?! 

abtained the latest edition of the cat- normative survey. The questionnaire — is ignored on Saturdays. Crenerally ‘Vs 

alog issued by the three teacher- was employed in securing the data, speaking. more girls than hoys do = SSS 

education institutions of Indiana. It and the subjects supplying the data homework. Fin 

Re was from these college catalogs that were the junior and senior students More than three out of fow the 
ee their curriculum offerings in distrib- of the East High School, Rockford, junior and senior students participa 1945 
fe 2 utive education were determined. Illinois. The final tabulations were in one or more school and outside. when 
one A questionnaire was used in order made from 313 questionnaires, of school organizations: however, mor 25.4 | 
ae that the writer might determine the which 140 were junior boys, 173 were — senior boys and girls tend to partici he m 
ae instructional methods and the objec- junior girls, 79 were senior boys. and pate in such activity. More junio: in the 
ee tives of distributive education in the 119 were senior girls, and the data girls hold olfices than junior boys only | 
cae high schools of Indiana. were organized into percentage tables. but there is only a slight difference matcl 
erga Findings. Results of this investiga- Findings. More girls than boys at- between the number of senior boy the I 
glee tion show that the majority of the tended parties, and more girls than and girls who hold office. non-k 
oe secondary schools in Indiana offer- boys hold home parties; nevertheless, than 1 
ax ing distributive education do not have parties are popular with both boys Ross, Geneva Armeania, Compara loo lo 
pre-requisites to enroll in the course. and girls. When attending the mov- Progress of Kindergarten ani dergar 
me te It was also learned that enrollment ies. girls show a preference toward Non-Kindergarten Pupils in the Eas — ge. 
nae in distributive education during the either a boy friend or a crowd as a Chicago Public Schools. June, 1951 with | 
: school year 1949-1950 has almost companion, while boys tend to prefer 98 pp. WI 
doubled over the previous school year a hoy friend. A hoy friend seems to Problem. The purpose of this stud Gates 
enrollment. Only the larger secondary be the choice of all students as a was to compare the progress of two See ai 
schools in Indiana now offer courses _ best preferred associate. For a next groups of paired kindergarten and inder 
in distributive education, and the _ best prelerred associate, the junior non-kindergarten-trained pupils 0 ince 
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ardized tests: (2) finding the orade- 
placement of the two groups; and (3) 
finding the amount of retardation 
among the two groups. 

Method. The children who attend- 
ed kindergarten 1044- 
i¢45 and the 1945-1946 school years 


during the 


and_ the children who entered the 
lirst grade without kindergarten train- 
ing in September 1945, and Septem- 
Ler 1946, were selected for this study. 
The non-kindergarten and the kinder- 
garten pupils were matched accord- 
ing to sex, age, school attended, and 
score made on the Detroit Beginning 
First-Grade Intelligence Test. 

The scores made by the 1945 kind- 
ergartien and non-kindergarten pupils 
+) 1A on the Gates Primary Reading 
Test. Form |, were compared. A com- 
parison was also made of the scores 
made by the 1945 and the 1946 kind- 
ergarten and non-kindergarten pupils 
in 3A on the Stanford Achievement 
Test: Primary Battery, Form 1). 

The grade-placement of all pupils 
who were still in the East Chicago 
Public Schools during the second 
semester of the 1949-1950 school year 
were obtained from the administra. 
live and various school offices. The 
amount of retardation in each group 
was obtained from the pupil's pro. 
gress cards. 

Findings. Since 20.4 per cent of 
the non-kindergarten pupils in the 
1945 group were older than normal 
when they entered first grade, and 
23.4 per cent made too low scores to 
he matched with kindergarten pupils 
in the school in which they entered, 
only 43.9 per cent of them could be 
matched with kindergarten pupils. In 
the 1946 group 27.3 per cent of the 
non-kindergarten pupils were older 
than normal, and 14.3 per cent tested 
loo low to be matched with the kin- 
dergarten pupils. Therefore. only 41.7 
per cent of them could be matched 
with kindergarten pupils. 

When the scores made on_ the 
Cates Primary Reading Test were 
compared, it was found that the non- 
k:ndergarten group exceeded the kind- 
ergarlen group slightly in word recog- 
nition and sentence reading, while 


the kindergarten group exceeded the 
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non-kindergarten group slightly in 
paragraph reading. The differences 
were nol signilicant. 

The comparison of the scores made 
on the Stanford Achievement Test 
revealed that the kindergarten pupils 
made the highest scores in reading, 
while the non-kindergarten pupils 
made the highest scores in arithmetic 
and spelling. Although there was 
only a very slight difference between 
the median scores of the two groups, 
the non-kindergarten group had a 
slight advantage. 

A comparison of the grade place- 
ment of the two groups revealed that 
there was no significant dilference 
between the two matched Groups. The 
kindergarten group had a slight ad- 
vantage despite the fact that they also 


had more failures. 


Jackson, Charles LL... A Survey of 
the Policies of Recognition Pursued 
by the United States Government in 
the Recoqnition of Foreign Govern 
ments from August 23, 1921. until 
September 1, 1939. June, 1950. 61 pp. 

Problem. This thesis. as the title 
indicates, does not purport to be any- 
thing other than a survey olf the rec- 
egnition policies pursued by the 
United States 


the stated period. This is a historical 


(Jovernment during 
thesis, or, in other words, a statement 
ol the past policies of this govern- 
ment; it is not a specific criticism or 
evaluation of these policies. 
Method. The 


was followed in this study. An exam- 


historical method 
ination of the several indexes of the 
library was made to gather material 
lor the bibliography. Iue to the lim- 
itation of the sources available al 


the library, it was necessary to obtain 


books and pamphlets from other 
sources. 
Findings. As one olf the major 


powers of the world, it is unrealistic 
to expect the United States to take 
a minor role in international rela- 
tions. One of the elements of these 
relations is the recognition of foreign 
sovernments. The United States Gov- 
ernment has followed. according to 


this survey. the following policies of 


recognition: 


|. The practice of recognizing de 
lacto governments when they met the 
prerequisites ol:representing the will 
ol the people: carrving oul the normal 
lunctions of a government: and. 
showing an ability and willingness to 
fulfill international obligations. 


2. Until 1934, and with the acquies- 


cence of the five Central American 
Republics of Honduras, Costa Rica. 
EI Salvador, Guatemala, and Nieca- 
ragua, the United States refused to 
recognize any government established 
in those countries that violated the 
principles of the General Treaty ol 
Peace and Amity of 1923. 

3. The policy of non-recognition 
toward the Government of the Union 
ol Soviet Socialist 


based, mainly on that government's 


Republic was 
refusal to assume its international 
obligations and the agitation, directed 
from for the overthrow ot 


the L'nited States Government. 


4. The refusal of the United States 
lo recognize any agreement or treaty 
resulting from a violation of the anti- 
war Pact of Paris. of 1927, or the 
violation of those sections of the 
Nine-Power Treaty of Washington 
concerned with the sovereignty and 
the territorial or administrative in- 
legrily of China were embodied in 
the Stimson Doctrine as applied to 


\ lanchukuo. 


Wagner - - - 


(Continued from page 10) 
the younger children in their own and 
other centers. 

Best of all, it carries over to the 
parents of the school who each vear 
raise enough money to keep the school 
open during the hot summer months. 
This is not to benefit their own chil- 
dren who have left the hot city streets 
for camps or summer homes. It is 
as a summer playschool for those chil- 
dren who live in crowded Midtown 
New York and need a safe, cool. 
happy place to spend the summer 
days. 

This means extra work for some 
teachers, administrators and build- 


ing maintenance staff. Democracy can 
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be fun, but everyone must share in it, 
and no school can achieve it merely 
by adding more subject matter to the 


curriculum. 


Calls .- - - 


(Continued from page 9) 
mittees since the reorganization of the 
lsoard in 1945. 

Criterion 3. There should be no 
standing committees appointed with. 
in the board. 

The 1043 througt 


1048 show that the (‘ommissions have 


minutes from 
discontinued the practice ol appoint. 
ing standing committees. The organi. 
zation of the Board into (‘ommissions 
constitute a type ol organization fa 
more rigid than that which resulls 
appointment of standing com 
mittees. No Commision may contes| 
an action or a decision made by 
another Commission. Each operates 
independently of the other two. 
Evaluation of Operation. Criterio; 
The 


should have a meeting room adequat 


state board of educatio: 
in size and located in or near thy 
capitol building of the state. 

Criterion 1 is not met in Indiane 
Meefings of each Commission ar 
held at different times and usuall 
in the State Superintendent's office 
\Vhen the entire Board meets it con 
venes in a much larger room. Ther 
is no room in or near the Statehous 
al Indianapolis set aside for the Stat 
Board of Education. 

Criterion 2. State board meeting 
should be scheduled regularly one 
each month, and special meeting 
should be called when necessary. 

The 1943 law leaves the numbe 
of meetings to each Commission. Th 
three Commissions did not hold reg 
ular monthly meetings in 1947-8. 

Criterion 3. A state board of educe 
tion should follow an order of bus 
ness in its meetings. Only under ei 
-ceptional conditions should devie 
tions from the order be made. 

The practices of the Indiana Stat 
Board of Education do not meet Cr 
terion 3. The practices of the Com 
mission on Textbook Adoption pal 
tially meet Criterion 3. 

Criterion 4. Copies of minutes ¢ 
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the previous meeting and the agenda 


the next meeting 


of business for 
should he mailed to board members. 

At present, members of all Com- 
missions receive copies of minutes of 
previous meetings. Members are not 
sent an agenda of business for the 


next meeting. Criterion 4 is met par- 
tially. 

Criterion 5. Except in rare in- 
stances, all recommendations brought 
hefore a_ state board of education 
should be made by the state superin- 
tendent or members of the depart- 
ment of education. 

The practices of the Indiana Board 
for 1947-8 meet Criterion 3 partially. 
A large percentage of business items 
introduced in meetings of each Com- 
mission were introduced by individ- 
ual board members. Practices of the 
Commission on General Education 
meet the criterion to a greater extent 
than do the practices of the other 
two Commissions. 

Evaluation of Functions. Criterion 


1. The board of 
should be empowered to adopt and 


state education 
promulgate rules and regulations con- 
sistent with the statutes. 

In general, the Indiana legislature 
has assigned to the State Board the 
task of supplementing many of its 
school statutes with rules and regu- 
lations. The Board has adopted rules 
to supplement statutes governing at- 
tendance, classification of schools, 
curriculum, distribution of state sup- 
port, special education, teacher train- 
ing and certification, textbook adop- 
tion, vocational education, self-gov- 
ernment, and schoolhouse alteration 
and construction. 

Criterion 2. The rule-making power 
of the board should be subject to 
limitations which serve to safeguard 
the public. 

The rule-making power of the Ind- 
iana Board has been limited in two 
ways: (1) by court decisions: and 
(2) by statute. 

Criterion 3. The state board of ed- 
ucation should sit as an administra- 
tive tribunal on appeals arising from 
the chief executive over the applica- 
tion and enforcement of board rules 
and regulations. 
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The Indiana Board has acted in 
a quasi-judicial capacity in contro- 
versies arising over the enforcement of 
hoard rules. There is evidence in the 
board minutes to indicate that many 
appeals referred to the Board could 
have been allayed by administrative 
officers. Criterion 3 is partially met. 

Criterion 4. Authority and respon- 
sibility for elementary and secondary 
education should be unified in a state 
board of education. 

The situation in Indiana does not 
meet Criterion 4. The State Superin- 
tendent and the State Board are both 
vested with authority and responsi- 
bility for elementary and secondary 
education in Indiana. The system has 
two heads. Some authority over ele- 
mentary and secondary education is 
vested in ten non-educational state 
agencies. 

Criterion 3. The state board should 
adopt minimum standards to uphold 
the educational program of local com- 
munities in broad outline. 

In Indiana, Criterion 5 has been 
met partially. The Board prescribes 
standards which schools must meet 
lo qualify for different commissions, 
although enforcement of the stand- 
ards has been only partially accomp- 
lished. The School Finance Act of 
1949 authorizes the Board to define 
« minimum foundation program 
which is the basis of general state 
support. 

Criterion 6. The state board should 
legislate policy and should leave the 
execution of policy to the chief state 
school official and his staff. 

The Indiana Board has participated 
in both policy-forming and executive 
actions. Committees and_ individual 
members of the Board have frequent- 
ly performed executive actions. The 
minutes of 1947-8 show that the Com- 
mission on Teacher Training and 
Licensing violated Criterion 6 more 
than did the other two Commissions. 
Criterion 6 is met partially by the 
Indiana Board. 

Criterion 7. On matters pertaining 
to the state school system, the state 
board of education should act as an 
the 
with federal and other state agencies. 


agent of state in cooperating 


In Indiana, Criterion 7 is met to a 
small extent. The State Board has 
been designated as an agent of the 
State to control vocational education. 
The State Superintendent acts as 
the agent of the State in admin- 
istering federal school lunch funds. 
Several non-educational state agen- 
cies exercise certain functions in 
the control of the State school SYS. 
tem independently of the State Board 
of Education. 

Criterion 8. The state board of ed 
ucation should appoint the chief state 
school ollicer and fix his length of 
term. 

In Indiana, the State Superinten: 
dent is elected by popular vote to a 
term ol two years. Criterion & is nol 
met in any way. 

Criterion 9. Stall members of the 
state department should be appointed 
by the state board upon the recom- 
mendation of the chief state schoo! 
officer. The duties of such employees 
should be defined by the board upon 
the recommendation of the chief state 
school officer. 

Criterion 9 is met in a small way. 
Most of the staff members in the 
Department are appointed by the 
State Superintendent and their terms 
of appointment coincide with that of 


the State Superintendent. Some ap- 


pointments are approved by the 
Board. 
Criterion 10. The state board 


should provide a budget for the sup- 
port of the state department and rec- 
ommend the budget to the legislature. 

The State Superintendent, with 
the help of the directors of divisions 
of the department, constructs the bud- 
get and submits it to the Budget Di- 
rector of the State. The State Board 
does not participate in the process. 
Criterion 10 is not met. 

Criterion 11. The board with the 
help of its chief executive should 
determine the internal organization 


of the Department. 


Most of the divisions of the Indi- 
ana Department of Public Instruction 
have been established under author- 
ity of statutes. The division of School 
Administration 


apparently exists 


without direct legal authorization. 
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Criterion 11 is not met in Indiana. 

Criterion 12. The state board of 
education should recommend needed 
school legislation to the legislature. 

There is no evidence in board min- 
utes of 1937-8 and 1942-8 to show 
that the Indiana Board has exercised 
leadership by instigating and recom- 
mending school legislation. An anly- 
sis of minutes for the sample vears 
prior to 1937 reveals that the Board 
did concern itself with needed legis- 
lation. 

Criterion 13. An adequate research 
program carried on by the state de- 
partment should be promoted and pro- 
vided by the board. 

There has been no adequate pro- 
gram of research carried on by the 
Department. Small projects have been 
undertaken at different times by indi- 
vidual staff members. There is no 
statute which authorizes the Board 
to organize and carry on an adequate 
research program. 
board 


The 


should report on its work and _ the 


Criterion 14. state 
condition of the educational svstem 
to the legislature and the public. 

Responsibility for the reportorial 


function has been vested in the State 


Superintendent in Indiana since 

1865. Criterion 14 is not met. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations 


are based upon present conditions 
that exist in the Board's composition, 
organization, operation and function- 
ing. 

Composition and organization. The 
following recommendations are made 
in regard to composition and organi- 
zation: 

I. The 1945 law which divided the 
Board into three Commissions should 
be repealed, and a law should be 
passed _ to provide for; 

1. One board with no functional 
divisions. 

2. Seven or nine lay members. 

3. Appointment of all members by 
the Governor. 

4. Overlapping terms of members, 
so that not more than two new mem- 
bers will take office in the same vear. 

5. Length of terms of not less than 
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four years for each member. First 
appointment should be for 
shorter terms to provide for overlap- 
ping terms thereafter. 

6. Remuneration only for expenses 
of members incurred in serving on 
the Board. 

7. The election of a president and 
a vice-president annually by the 
Board. 

I]. Section 7, Chapter 24, Acts of 
1913 which makes the State Superin- 
tendent a member and president, ex 
officio, of the Board should be re- 
pealed. 

111. The Board should refrain from 
the appointment of committees with- 
in its ranks other than fact-finding 
committees. Fact-finding committees 
should present facts and not recom- 
mendations to the Board. 

Operation. Recommendations for 
the improvement of the working pro- 
cedures of the Board are as follows: 

|. The Board should appeal to the 
legislature to provide it with a board 
room adequate in size in which to 
hold its meetings. 

HW.The Board through its executive 
officer should develop. adopt. and 
lollow by-laws and rules to govern 
the transaction of board business. 


HW. The Board should insist that all 


new business to come before the 

Board be channeled through its ex- 
ecutive officer and be introduced by 
the executive or one of his assistants. 

IV. The Board should adopt and 
follow a schedule of regular meeting 
dates. Only in cases of extreme urg- 
ency should exceptions to the sched- 
ule be made. 

V. The Board should provide for a 
more complete record of its actions. 
VI. An agenda of items of business 
to be presented to the Board should 
be mailed to each member well in 
advance of each meeting. 

Functions. Recommendations for 
improving the functioning of the 
Poard are as follows: 

I. Section 8, Article VII, of the 
Indiana Constitution of 1851 which 
provides for the office and election 
of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction should be repealed. An 


amendment should be made in the 


Constitution to provide lor a State 


of Education to 


Board head the 
State's system of public education. 
The hold the 
legislature responsible to create the 
Board. 

Il. All laws defining duties of the 
effect al 


present should be repealed and a law 


amendment should 


State Superintendent in 


should be passed to tix responsibility 
in the State Board of Education for 
the performance of those duties. 

Hl. A law should be passed auth. 
orizing the State Board to appoint 
the chief state school official, fix his 
term of office, and define his duties. 

IV. The Board should be authorized 
lo appoint the personnel of the State 
Department and define their duties 
upon the recommendation of the 
Board's executive officer. 

V. The Board should be authorized 
to organize the Department and to 
prepare and present the department 
Lhudget to the proper authorilies. 

VI. The legislature should require 
all non-educational agencies of the 
State that perlorm educational fune. 
tions to confer and cooperate with 
the State Board of Education in ex. 
ercising those functions. 

Vil. The legislature should desig. 
nate the State Board as an agent o) 
the State to deal with the federa 
educational 


sovernment! involving 


matters at present or in the future 

Vill. The Board should carefull 
confine its actions to policy formation 

IX. The Board should promole need 
ed school legislation. 

X. Provision should be made by 
the Board for an adequate research 
service in the Department. 

XI. The Board should exercise the 
reportorial function. 

XII. In administrative adjudication 
the Board should hold its chief exec 
utive responsible to allay as man) 
controversies as possible before re 
lerring them to the Board. 

XII. The Board should be relieved 
of the responsibility of appointing 
members to the Indiana University 
Board of Trustees. This should be 
made the responsibility of the Gov 


ernor. 
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the Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana | 


Chil. Aunounces | 


Evening and Saturday Classes 


State | on the Campus 


June. 
WINTER QUARTER, 1951 

n the All courses are four quarter hour courses unless otherwise designated. 
Social 
: No. Description Hour Days Instructor Room 
vO. |, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
di 416 Elem. School Classroom Management 6:30 P.M. Th Smith SH-BI1¢ 
lana 441 Motion Pictures in Education 8:30 A.M. Ss Tatlock SH-A 6 

[ 467 Measurements and Evaluation in Educ. 6:30 P.M. M Hardaway SH-A 6 

in oO 516 Elem. School Classroom Management 6:30 P.M. Th Smith SH-B16 
' 541 Motion Pictures in Education 8:30 A.M. S Tatlock SH-A 6 
8 on 567 Measurement-Evaluation in Educ. 6:30 P.M. M Hardaway SH-A 6 
June 57: Adminis.-American Secondary School 6:30 P.M. T Westfall SH-A 2 

DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Is in 36° Mental Hygiene 6:30 P.M. Porter-Orr Clinic 
-Feb. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


<= 


441b Cont. Lit. (Eur. & Amer. Fiction) (2 qr. hrs.) 7:00 P.M. = Pfennig LM-101 
rowth | 
June, DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMIC | 

112 Weaving (2 ar. hrs.) | 6:00 P.M. Th LeHew VC-5 

Lab. | 
dell DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
465  Trade-Oceupational Analysis 6:30 P.M. Th Price VB-1 | 
Indi- 
May- DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE | 

312 Library Materials for Children 6:00 P.M. M McCalla LC-& 

velop. 
Pe: DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC | 
Spce- 175 Elem. Percussion Instrument (2 qr. hrs.) 6:30 P.M. M FA-409 
Resi- 575 Percussion Instruments (2 qr. hrs.) 6:30 P.M. M FA-409 
larch- 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL ED.—MEN 

454 Principles of Orientation 6:30 P.M. Th Wolf PEB-53 
f the 456 Purchase-Care-Repair of Equipment 6:30 P.M. M Ashworth PEB-54 
c 554 Principles and Orientation 6:30 P.M. Th Wolf PEB-53 
rial) 556 Purehase-Care-Repair of Equipment 6:30 P.M. M Ashworth PEB-54 

. 
15. 

if DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

State 863 Child Welfare 6:30 P.M. TTh Bell SH-B18 

- : 557 Modern Economic Thought 4:30 P.M. TTh Mitchell SH-B11 

yuary- 
| DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH | 
urse— 261 Discussion Forums-Program Planning 6:30 P.M. WwW McCarty LM-7 | 

361 Advanced Public Speaking 6:30 P.M. W McCarty LM-7 
ustrial 381 Play Production 7:00 P.M. MTWTh Masters Theatre 

. 480 Theatre Practice Survey 6:30 P.M. T Masters Theatre 
1950, 481 Advanced Play Production 7:00 P.M. MTWTh Masters Theatre 

581 Advanced Play Production 7:00 P.M. MTWTh Masters Theatre 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

520 Guid. and Evaluation in Bus. Educ. 6:00 PLM. Ww Muse FA-218 


(All 500 courses are Graduate Courses.) 
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